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PREFACE 



This is the tenth annual number of our UCLA TESL Department Workpapers > 
That number will surely seem to indicate a milestone in achievement for the 
material presented across a decade represents most substantial and continuing 
scholarship. Workpapers , as their name suggests, were conceived as a publi- 
cation of "work In progress"; ideas, investigations, reports, and initial 
data that would announce on-going project§'' to attract reaction and comment 
during the stage when hypothesis was becoming thesis. Russ Campbell's in- 
triguing speculations concerning language retention and hypnosis may be the 
best example of what was anticipated. Yet academics, are rarely comfortable 
with printing unfinished work or inconclusive evidence. Increasingly, the 
essays submitted were further along the road of refinement; formal in their 
construct, often models of careful and original scholarship. For this reason, 
previous editions have been received with respect and appreciation within the 
profession. They gave evidence of the lively spirit of enquiry that stimulates 
our department and adds substantially to existing knowledge of many aspects of 
ESL theory and practice. 

Looking back over the editor's preface to an earlier edition, I encountered 
an observation which clearly made virtue of necessity. "We no longer feel it 
is necessary to justify the diversity of content." There is equally no homo- 
geneity to be anticipated in this latest volume. Its order, being deliberately 
alphabetical, exposes the most abject surrender of conceptual organization 
which reduces the editor a mere compiler in self-defense. No melting pot here. 
Yet one of the most marked strenjgths of this department has been its variety 
and pragmatism. There has been methodological freedom not only tolerated but 
encouraged. There have been no purges of the unorthodox, no restrictive single 
educational theology to which all must do obeisance such as has inhibited the 
free range of enquiry in some departments. 

Inevitably, individual interests have become narrower and reputations deve- 
lop upon specialization. This is evidenced throughout this collection. As 
could be anticipated scholars have gone more deeply into their .own sections of 
our discipline. Earl Rand's increasingly complex utilization of the computer, 
Evelyn Hatch's concern with language acquisition, Marianne Celce-Murcia's 
application of formal linguistic theory to teaching and the socially important 
studies of^bilingualism found in the report of Arnulfo 'Ramirez are evidence of 
this particularity. In a department such speciw^Mzation is not so much frag- 

. mentation as rich divers i ty. It indicates that the discipline itself, exempli- 
fied by our faculty, necessarily draws broadly upon many fields of human study 
and demands the findings of many areas of intellectual specialization be cohered 

- and adopted to the centraV question of effective language teaching and learning. 
More than most fields, TESL has at its core a very deep commitment to social and 
educational involvement. An element of service clearly directs these studies 
to the service of^la^guage learning at both the theoretical and the most 
practical levels. 

The now customary abstracts of the M.A. theses of last year's students 
suggest how effectively the faculty have been able to inculcate in their 
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graduate students their own dedicated dufility of fundamental research and 
practical involvement. Many of these theses are innovative contributions to 
the issues of TESL methodology and many offer most irnnediately useful advice 
to the teacher. 

In exhibiting what is being achieved at UCLA we like to think that we 
are also demonstrating some of the major issues and concerns that preoccupy 
people in our profession. In being new, these ideas are young and vigorousj 
they explore new worlds rather than stay put content with the secure truisms 
of commonly accepted principles. Such fresh enthusiasm seems appropriate for 
printing in a young publication which, after all, being only ten years old. 
has not yet become a teenagerl 



John Pqvey 
Editor 
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PUTTING COGNITIONS ON THE MAP: 



An Attempt to Model the Role of Cognitions in Language Learning 

R. L. An Wright 

1. A Macro'Ahalysi s. of Language Teaching ' 

^' ^At^thl^molf extreme level of general ity, what happens inlanguage 
classrooms can be described in terms of three elements: 

I Samples, of the target language. 
II Guidance concerning the nature of tTTe target language. . 
Ill Mpagement activities. 

These are not mutually exclusive elements, given that, for example, 
manaaement activities might be conducted in the. target language and thus 

c ns?n"e sam I^^of th'at language; or, Jo -°^^-,^,^fP ^^.^^^Jfr" 
might take the form of an explanation in the target language, thus otter 
ing further samples. It seems less likely that "management activities 
i?ll simuUaneoSsly constitute guidance, or vice versa, but the possibility 
should not be ruled out. 

2, Four dimensions. ^ 

These three elements vary in themselves, and in relation to each other 
in the following four ways: 

A Their relative proportion (most easily measured in terms of time, 
but not necessarily best measured in that way). 
> B. Their distribution between teacher and learners, and among the 
individual learners. 
C- Their sequencing . 

D. The language used, in terms of target or source. 

At this level of generality, with just three basic, elements and four 
dimensions along which they varj we have a framework for^discussmg l_ang-. 
uaqrteaching and learning that will begin to differentiate between the 
maior methiSological options and of f^r a way of classifying Jearhing strategies 
Tn'termf somevlhat different from those in which they most usua y described. 
It is mv judgement (but I could almost have put hope' . instead) that the 
framework proposed here reflects more important (in the sense of more directly 
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reiatea to learning; aspects of language teaching and le^l^lj^mg ^jf^^n those 
generally discussed under the heading of '^lethod^ I sha*' not develop 

r, because it is not critical to mY ^^^Qu^rnent- In- 



related to learning) as[ 
generally discussed unde 

the point here, however, because 1t is not critical to m ^'yu^nienx- 
deed, I wish to argue rather that the framework I h^ve ji^^'^ Pr^^p^ged, ^ 
however, useful in some ways, is itself hopelessly ir\^(ieQ^^te we Wish 
to reach a helpful level of understanding of what go^s on in the language 
teaching/learning situation. We need, I suggest, a iiiicro^^nalygis to. re- 
late to the macro-analysis suggested above. To bridge tn^ gap between 
the two analyses some further discussion of the three el^nients pf the 
macro-analysis will be necessary, 

3- Further description of the three elements. 

Samples of the target language are clearly necessafY to l^pguage learn- 
ing, but not sufficient, unless at least some of the sarflpv^s f^pctio" simui- 
taneously as guidance. For example, one would not ^%?^c^ l^arn very 
much of a language merely from 1 istening to monologues on^tne y^adio, but 
broadcasts that involved spontaneous discussion might, in w^y speakers 
interact, give some guidance to the listener, Occasiona' j-^, also one might.. 
hear target language lessons on the radio, and learn sorne^ning ^j^'rectiy 
from them. 

Guidance is clearly necessary, but not sufficient, i^'^J^s (to P^^* the . 
converse case to the one just made), it includes guidance ^nat hapP^"^^ to 
be in the target language and that can therefore function^imui taneously as 
target language samples. Guidance is a very vague te^m^ rn^V^^^^ ^^tiyity 
that serves to draw attention to "he properties of the ta'^Set lapg^ag^- Gui- 
dance can be implicit or expl icit, intended or accidental* At. Qpe extreme . 
would be formal statements of rules, at the other would the so^^t ot 
guidance implied by the teacher's pointing to a .word in 3 ^ent^pce written 
on the "blackboard, where the pointing is perhaps intended ^J^o h^ip the learner 
focus his or her attention. All forms of feedback v/ould J'^°>e included 
under 'guidance', from confirming or approving facial e>cp||[^ssiQ^5 to retailed 
criticism of an essay written in the target lan.guagi^. P^^Crti^al Pur- 
poses, as we sh^ll see later, it seems worthwhile to i^efl^^t g^,^^gral dis- 
cussions on language teaching and mcike distinctions, unde» the general heading 
of 'guidance', between: 

Gl: stated RULES,, or (if. the term 'rule' is too restricting) 
explicit verbal explanations; 

G2: CUES, taken, in a commonsense way to refei^ to ^ctivi^-jes 

that give flints' rather than 'explanations** di/ect attention 
to critical features, and so on. CUES a^e def^^bl^ ^orms 
, of guidance that are neither simply Gl above, ^^^^ 63 ^elow. 

G3: simple KR (knowledge of results - posit'ive or ^^gat-j^e eval- 
uations - nods or shakings of the head). 

Only such distinctions will allow us to deal at'^all satis^^cto^iiy with the 
questions ^^f overtly inductive versus overtly /deduct i^e ^u^^^^^reS j. 
oppositionvthat may be more apparent than real, but one t'^^t i^ ^till receiving 
considerable attention. 
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Management activities are presumably by no means sufficient, and not 
even .strictly necessary, unless we are prepared to claim that they occur 
significantly during informal second-language acquisition. Management 
activities are whst' distinguish most clearly, surely, formal learning 
situations from informal ones, because they involve the notion of activities 
directed at achieving learning,- whereas both samples of the target language, 
and various (if not normally all) forms of guidance may well occur incidentally, 
independently of any intention to teach or to learn. Humboldt's famous pessi- 
mism about the possibi-lity of '^teaching' language can be reviewed in light 
of this sort of analysis, and we can see that presenting "the conditions under 
which it will develop spontaneously in the mind in, its own way" (Humboldt, 
1936, cited in Chomsky, 1965) could be taken as a definition of successful 
management activities that distinguish teaching (and thus formal learning) 
from informal learning. Supposing we, as teachers, did nothing about controlling 
the samples of the target language that occurred in the classroom, and nothing 
about directly providing guidance, but nevertheless so managed the learners' 
encounters with each other that they found themselves in the. presence of samples 
of the target language, and did somehow get guidance^about them, the perhaps we 
could still claim to have done as much as it is really necessary for teachers 
to do. More significantly, we might claim we have done as much as we ought to, 
given our ignorance about how to control exposure to the target language, and . 
how to give forms of guidance that can be expected to aid the learner signifi- 
cantly in his own particular struggle with the problem of internalizing the 
rules ov the target language (if that is an acceptable way of stating the learner' 
problem) . 

.II Models at the Macro-Analytical Level 

1. Introduction. 

Having put some flesh on these elemental bones, as a way of setting the 
scene for the following discussion, we can take a further step towards a micro- 
analysis, and towards the eventual aim; a discussion of the importance of 
cognitions. The next step will involve a return to the first two elements, 
'samples'and 'guidance', to the virtual exclusion, for expository convenience, 
of the third. 

2. 'Inductive' versus 'deductive' language teaching.. 

The question of 'inductive' versus 'deductive' teaching procedures can be 
seen as essentially a question of the sequencing of ^the first. two elements, and. 
their distribution between teacher and learners. Put more explicitly,] but still 
crudely, 'inductive' procedures involve the teacher in presenting samples, from 
which the learners are to induce the relevant rule (either covertly, a!s in audio- 
lingualism) or (less commonly) overtly. Whereas 'deductive' procedures involve 
the teacher in stating the rule, and the learners in subsequently deducing samples 
Notice that only guidance in the form of 'rules' (G2) is crucially .involved; 
-the other forms of guidance do not contribute to the distinction. Given this 
crude way of stating the inductive/deductive 'opposition', it becomes a relat- 
ively simple matter to put these contrasting models of teaching in diagram form. 



3. A deductive model. 



Figure A represents one possible form of the deductive model. For the 
sake of expository convenience no reference is made on the diagram to manage- 
mehl activities. These are, for- the moment, assumed. The solid boundaries 
to the boxes and the circle indicate that theactivities involved are overt* 
The solid lines between them indicate the 'direct' route through the sequence 
the broken lines indicate possible remedial sequences* 
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Implied by the diagram are the folTowing points: 

(i) The teacher provides cues together with the rule, it being diffi- 
/ ciult to imagine a teacher stating a r\jle and demanding deductions 

from it without giving any guidance in the form of cues of some 
sort* 

(ii) If the sample deduced by the learner is incorrect, the teacher 
has three basic options for remedial treatment. He can repeat 
the rule, or restate it. He can repeat the cues , or add further 



(iii) 



ones, or he can in a sense 'give up' and supply a sample, a 
model deduction from the rule. He can use these options in 
any combination and in any order, of course. The deductive 
nature of the strategy will be preserved, unless it is argued 
that the teacher's provision of a model deduction constitute , 
a sample from which the learner might at least attempt to in- ^, 
duce the rule for himself (perhaps because he ftund the teacher's 
formulation of it incomprehensible in some way). 

It should not be forgotten that, for example, the RULE might 
be stated in the target language, thus simultaneously pro- 
viding a sample of that language, though not of the operation 
of the rule being stated, or course.. 



An inductive model . 

Figure B represents an inductive model (basically a form of audip- 
lingualism is intended). 



AN INDUCTIVE VODEL OF LANGUAGS TEACHIN'G 
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The conventions for the diagram are as before, except that the broken boundary 
of the upper circle is intended to indicate the covert nature of the induction 
process. The following points should help the interpretation of the diagram: 

ijy The teacher provides cues, together with samples. (Notice that 
the non-random selection of samples is a form ofguidance, by 
my def ini tion. ) 

(ii) With thi-s^model only two remedial optior)6 are typically recommended. 
The provision of the rule is something quite different, to be used 
only to confirm success already obtained. Whereas for the deductive 
model the provision of a model sample was seen as a more or less 
legitimate remedial device, it should be clear that tiie provision 

of the rule (following * traditional' audiol ingual ism) is seen as 
inhibitory rather than.facilitative, except strictly as explicit 
confirmation of a rule already internalized by a process of covert 
inductibn. 

(iii) The diagram appears to ignore the direct imitatiqn phase of audio- 
•►lingual (teaching, it could be argued that the 'L induces rule' 
circle Is redundant, and that the 'L deduces sample' circle should 
read 'L imitates sample' . But this presupposes that 'direct imitation* 
is-<jjseful way of referring to what actually goes on. It seems at 
least eqiially arguable that what is called direct imitation pre- 
supposes covert induction, that, in other words, we cannot 'imitate* 
except by inducing a rule in accordance with which we then generate 
acopyof 1;he original sample. Notfice that an imitation, in these 
terms, is a re-creation, not just jan automatic carbon copy. That ' 
this is so is suggested by the fact that imitations reflect only 
selected features of the originaT ;(a female learner will not norm- 
ally be Expected to imitate the mascul ine characteristics of the 
voice of a male teacher, for example). It is difficult to .under- 
stand this selectivity is some mechanical process of 'direct imitation' 
(without covert induction)' is assumed. 

5. Limitations of the macro-analysis. ^ - 

\ , ■ . . ■ . 

The two models now presented provide an illustration of the way in which 
the original macro-analysis might be developed to provide a framework for 
methodological discussions. Such models, however, seem to me to be valuable 
for their ability to draw attention to untouched complexities, rather than foy^^''^ 
any particular insights they might provide directly as idealizations of the 
real world/ Faced with such a diagram one of my students remarked that the 
trouble is, in the 'real' world learners do not even pay attention to the 'RULE 
plus CUES', or the SAMPLE plus CUES', let alone neatly perform the expected 
psychological operation of overt deduction or covert induction, as the case may 
be. This severely practical criticism indicated the diagram's ability to draw 
attention to'untouched complexi ties ' , as noted above, and prompted a micro-, 
analysis, still in logical rather than behavioural terms, that I now wish to 
present as being pernaps a more f fruitful way of providing a framework for the 
discussion of language teaching and learning. 
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III A Micro-Analysis Incorporating Cognitions 
1. Research background. 

'Several rather different 1 ines" of research have contributed to the 
micro-analysis to be proposed below and spme discussion of them should 
from a useful background to the analysis itself. Firstly there is the work 
of Festinger on a 'cognitive dissonance* theory of human behaviour. Festinger 
has argued that humans behave as they do for what we might calV subjective 
rathejj than objective reasons. For example, we eat not so much because we are 
hungry (suffering from food deprivation in some technical sense) but because 
we feel hungry. It has been'^winted out that the majority of people in affluent 
sdcieties may never really be ntrhgry, but there is no doubt that they feel hungry, 
at certain times of the day, probably according to a well established routine. 
Human behaviour then, according to this view, depends on an individual's cog- 
nitions about the current state of affairs (whether intrapersonal or interper- 
sonal), rather that upon the 'objective facts' of the situation. 

\ ■ , • . i . 

"This view asserts that it is only. what the organism 'knows' about its 

' motivational state that affects leaining, performance, perception, and 

so on. • Noncognitive components pf T.iotivation, such as the physiological 
state of the organism, could then affect behaviors like learning only 
to the extent that they affected the cognitive components. That is, a 
state of deprivation, short of killing the organism, would have to have 
cognitive representation in order to have any kind of psychological effect 
at. all." 

■ (Brehm, 1962, p. 75) ' 

Following this sort of thinking, Heckhausen and Weiner have worked towards a 
cognitive' psychology of motivation. In a particularly valuable research re- 
view paper (Heckhausen arid Weiner, 1972) they draw attention to the failures 
of 'mechanistic' theories and stress the considerable quantity of research that 
might be brought together in a cognitive theory. They conclude by proposing 
'a process model of self-regulation' which I summarize here in order to pro- y 
vide a point of comparison with my own crude attempts to incorporate some 
cognitions into a model of language teaching and Yearning. Heckhausen and 
Weiner suggest that different kinds of cognitions fVifluence the course of be- 
haviour within an action sequence. An action sequence may be subdivided into 
four temporally sequential stages: 

1 . The Foreperiod 

Appraisal of the situation. 
Planning of the action to be taken. 
Intentions. ^ 
Fixing the standard against which performance is tfr be evaluated. 
Prospective causal attributions to possible sources of performance 
outcome. 

Expectations of success and failure. 

Search for relevant performance information. 

Etc. , etc. 

12 . 
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2. The Performance Period 

' . • . 

Continuous thonitoring of one's behaviour. 
AUeration of planned instrumental sequence. 
Re-evaluation of expectancies. 
Appraisal of one's intetnal states. 
Etc. etc. . . , . . 



3.. . Post-performance or Self-evaluation Period 

Perceived outcome determined via self-mpnitored feedback or 

via infonnation provided by out side sources. 
Search" for feedback informatipn (if incomplete). 
Performance outcome compared with personal standard. 

4. Delayed Post-performance Period 

Re-appraisal altering causal ascriptions. 

Re-consideration of: intentions (standards), instrumental planning, 
expectations. 

Daydreaming about further delayed consequences and their contingen- 
cies.- '.^ ... i 

(Based on Heckhausen and Weiner, 1972, p. l44). 

A quite different sourte of ideas for a micro-analysis has come from observe--* 
ional classroom research and in particular from researchers such as Arno Bellack 
in New York (Bellack, et al , 1966), and, after him, the Discourse Analysis team 
•iinder John Sinclair at Birmingham. They have ^provided analyses irt terms^of the 
uses of language in the classroom, and worked bn the basis of a unit of inter- 
action- cpmposM of an Initiation, a Response, and some form of Feedback (IRF), 
(Sinclafr'a'nd' Coulthard, 1975, p\50). . This structure is clearly reflected in 
the models prosposed above. Observational classroom research, however, as the 
name implies, depends crucially on the observability of what goes on in class- 
rooms. The problem of dealing with cognitions in a strickly observational 
framework is obvious. Cognitions are only weakly related to observable be- 
haviour. We cannot, to put it crudely, simply observe that a companion is feel- 
ing hungry. We may take his or her word for it, or we may infer it from some 
behaviour, but wewill not be able to observe it directly (unlike the per- 
formance of a request for food, for example).- 

Discour^^$.^:analysts have come* nearer to this sort of discussion whan they 
have considereH, for example, how it is that sentences may be interpreted in 
terms of discourse functTons (Sinclair 'and Coulthard, 1975, pp. 29-33). How, 
for exampl^, a simple proposition like '-ihe door's open' may, in the classroom 
context,. be reliably interpreted as a generalized conmand (generalized in the 
sense of addressed to the whole classy but expecting any one individual to 
act accordingly). Such interpretations depend on the objective state of affairs, 
certainly (the door^must actually be open), but they also depend on the pre-- 
ceived relations between the participant^. /Deliberate-misinterpretations are 
likely to" reveal a refusal to accept the' legitimacy of the relationship pre- 
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supposed by the command. The Birmingham team give as an example the case 
of the/son who answered 'Yes* to his father's question "Is that your coat 
on the floor again?"'. Although a perfectly satisfactory response from the 
purely linguistic point of view, the boy's 'Yes' represents a challenge 
to the father's authority, since it refuses to acknowledge the implied 
command to put the coat in its proper place. The boy is therefore seen 
as insolent or at least cheeky. Malcolm Coulthard, working with John 
Sinclair, has developed this type of analysis to describe the conditions 
(from the speaker's' point of, view) relevant to the conversational use of 
questions (in functionaj- rather than formal terms). His nine conditions 
are not intended to reflect classroom discourse, and so they provide a 
further background to my own ideas rather than an alternative to them. 
(Aaron Cicourel 's extremely interesting and relevant work, in Cicourel 
et al , 197|, has only just come to my attention, too late for this paper.) 



EKLC 



The /micro-ahalysis. 



' My own analysis of the 'conditions for successful learner production 
of the response part of the IRF (Initiation, Response, Feedback) sequence' 

is set out in list form below, and put into model form in Figure C: >An 
'inductive' model Incorporating Cognitions. This list is somewhat cryptic 

and needs some immediate elaboration before the model in Figure C is dis- 
cussed. 

A. OVERT BEHAVIOUR 

1. Produces SAMPLE. 

. 2. Seeks GUIDANCE (consults teacher, fellow-learner, or teaching/ ref- 
erence materials). 

B. COVERT BEHAVIOUR • 



1. Attends. 

2. Believes 



(i) 



hears , 



(ii ) remembers, 

(iii) , understands", 

(iv) I T is right. 

3. Prepares SAMPLE acceptiable ^to self , 

^ 4: Notices. - 

5. Cares. 

6. Selects remedial action (i.e. choQses where to go for GUIDANCE). 

The teaching situation to which the list is intended to be relevant is 
that where a particular learner is required to produce a SAMPLE of the target 
language, probably the most obvious situation to start with. It is important 
to note that we are taking only the case where one particular learner is 
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required to respond. Questions to the whole class pose considerable add 
itional analytical problems. The learner's ^vert behaviour can be des- 
cribed as corjsi sting of two basic elements - the actual production of the 
SAMPLE, on the one hand, and a guidance seeking operation, on the other, 
if the ^earner feels unable to produce a sample without further guidance. 

The learner's <^overt behaviour appears on analysis to be much more 
complex. It is first of all necessary that he attends to the teacher, then 
that he believes he, has heard correctly. The crucial^ point here is' the 
learner's belief, of course. His behaviour (covert and overt) will de- 
pend on what he believes, regardless of the 'true' state of affairs. Thus, 
he must also believe that he remembers what the teacher said. Next he must 
believe that the teache^ is right, that the teacher is not. making a mistake 
about the nature of the target language. Given that these conditions are met, 
the learner can now proceed to prepare (still covertly) a sample of the target 
language that at least meets his own criteria of acceptabitity. Now-at-last — 
ho can proceed to the actual overt production of the required sample, for 
the teacher to evaluate. As the model in Figure C below illustrates, break-; 
downs can occur at any of the covert steps. Recovery from breakdowns involves 
. steps 4, 5 and 6 on the list of covert behaviour. To clarify the whol6 model, 
it may be helpful to discuss a particular case in some detail. ' 

3. An inductive' model indorporating cognitions. 

The simplest case for illustration would probably be that of a teacher 
using structure drills in class. At the top of Figure C we have the teacher 
providing three .samples (a, b andc) and guidance in the form of cues. For 
the sake of simplicity we can imagine the teacher writing the samples on the 
blackboard: 

Do you 1 ike jazz? 
No, I don't. 

Do they play bridge? , 
No, they don't. 
Does Helen smoke? 
No, she doesn't. 

There is guidance implicit in the choice of items, but the teacher rrtight 
well offer further cues by underlining some of the words, or merely by point- 
ing to them, and thus draw' attention to the relationships, for example, between 
'do'and 'don't', 'does' and 'doesn't'. He might then, aswthe third teacher 
'box' indicates, call upon one learneryto respond to a fourth item (solicit 
sample^j and nominate learner ). But this particular learner may not .have 
been paying attention. If he^notices that he has not been paying attention 
(e.g. has heard^ his name called but does not know what he is to^do), then, 
if he cares enough, hei may select one of -t^iree courses of remedial action. He 
may look at the course-book (if there is one) or at the blackboard (consults 
teaching/reference materials) in the hope of finding out what is expected of 
him without too obviously admitting that he was not paying attention. Or he 
might decide to risk asking a fellow-learner (this may or may not be frowned 
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upon, of course); Or, thirdly, he might decide to openly admit his in- 
attention and ask the teacher for help. Or, of course, he might combine 
any or all of these three possibilities. The circles are incomplete to 
reflect .the fact that the diagram fails to deal with the further steps 
that would be involved in any recourse to remedial action. 

Going back a step, we find that if he notices, but does not care, 
then presumably he will make no attempt to find out what. is required but . 
wiiX-^fst wait for the teacher to take what I have called 'remedial and/or 
ritlistipli nary action' (in an open-ended box because the further steps potent- 
ially involv^ed in such action'are not represented). Similarly, one step 
further back, if he does not even notice his inattention (is stil l day- 
dreaming), then presumably the teacher will eventually intervene. 

Once the!' learner's attention is secured, the next possible problem 
involves hearing. If the learner does ^not believe he has heard correctly 
' '(whether or not he in fact has^* -i>f". course) , then once" again he may resort 
to remedial action if, and only if he cares. ^ He does not need to 'notice' 
his belief or lack of it, because the assumpt-ipn is made that the act, of be- 
lieving itself involves awareness. The same is true of the next two steps. 
TJie learner will resort to remedial, action if he cares enough about riot 
being sure he has remembered what he is to do, or not being sure he under- 
stands. In all these firct fou^ steps the result of th^' learner not .caring 
sufficiently about any breakdown is that the teacher must intervene, because 
failure at these points means the learner is incapable of producing ^ res- 
ponse. Total failure to do anything about this sort of breakdown is probably 
rare, and would be interpreted by the teacher as a challenge to his ri.ght to 
the learner's co-operation. Unco-operative students do exist, of course, 
and the model reflects this fact. ^0 

Failure at the next two steps has somewhat different consequences. The 
learner may have reason to believe that the teacher is in some way misinformed 
about the target language, and is expecting a response -that will not, in fact, 
be correct. If the learner cares then, he has the usual options for Remedial 
action. If he does not care it does not mean (unlike in the previous cases 
discussed) that he is* incapable of producing a response. The 'No' arrow 
therefore leads straight back into the next step, on the asumption that the 
learner will conform to the teacher's expectations, rather than do anything 
that might appear to challenge the teacher's competence. To give a brief, . 
conjectural, illustration'. A German child who had *done an exchange' with a 
family in Essex or Suffolk might well have discovered that, in these parts-of 
England at least, 'No, she don't' is perfectly acceptable as a local form. 
The child might be quite sure about this, and .even quite keen to share his 
specialist knowledge, but vpry' reluctant to mention it in case the teacher 
should take it as a challenge. ^ 

The following step, where the learner prepares (some sort of rehearsal), 
a sample acceptable to himself, needs ^me elaboration. The heading for the 
whole diagram has the word 'inductive/ in inverted commas for a reason. Were 
it possible to be more confident aboi/t l!he types of mental^pperations going 
on in learners' heads, this step might have been subdividecl" into (a) 'learner 
induces rule' and (b) 'learner deduces sample' as in Figure B. It seems 
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preferable, however, given our lack of precfke knowledge in the area, to 
conflate the two and make no specific claim| about the particular mental 
operations involved. The learner, then, is;tdescribed as preparing a 
sample acceptable to himself; 'Acceptable *o himself reflects the point 
that the learner will set his own standards,?, which .may or may- not conform 
to those of the teacher. If the learner f^ls (not 'is') unable to pre- 
pare such a samole, then, if he cares sufficiently, he will resort to re- 
medial action. ' If not, he will presumably 'simply go on to the next, step 
and produce, probably, a. sample that failsfto please {'No, he don t ?). 
But notice that the teacher may well approve of a response that does not 
satisfy the learner. My own preliminary rjfesearch into the problem of the 
treatment of error in the classroom suggests' that teachers may often find 
themselves giving som form of approval (ff only be omitting to disapprove) 
to learners' utterances that may well be porrect in precisely that respect 
that is currently the focus of the teacher's attention, but incorrect in 
other ways (Aljwright,- 1975, p. 13-14). • jSome^imes, at least, the learner 
must be aware of such" anomalies. - "f 

Finally, the learner procJuces a sdmple, and the teacher can can provide 
knowledge of -results' and remedial action if necds'sary. 

IV Conclusions ' • ,« 



The model.' represented in Figure C has been presr^ted' at some length, in 
drder to demonstrate how it should be interpreted. It. covers only one facet . 
of language teaching and' learning,' but at the same time it is universal istic 
in the sense that it depends on a logical analysis of what the particular . 
learning situation in question must,. it seems, demand of any learner. The 
model attempts to map these demand§,in cognitive terms, specifying an order 
for them and a certain patterning in' their inter-relationships . Its chief 
advantage would appear- to t?e simply that it attempts to avoid unhelpful ideal- 
ization, and specifically .tries to deal with the varioiis possibilities^ ot break- 
down and the various subsequent possibilities of remedial itfetion. I might 
therefore be falsifiable by empirical investigation, and.it ce'irtainly suggests 
questions for investigation..:. For exampl-e; co'nsi deration of the model could 
lead to studies of learners in class to investigate the^;possibil ity tha,t the 
various breakdowns (though coVert in themselves) do have observably different 
behavioural consequences. Another possibility would be^studies of learners 
choices of remedial action. . It we made the assumption, (probably reasonable; 
that learners need freedom, of: choice in this area, thea.we might also invest- 
igate various aspects of teachers' behaviour in an. attempt to find relationships 
between teaching styles and learners' choices of remedial actions. We cannot 
say which research suggestions are most important in jpedagogical terms, of 
course, "since we -know so very little about which variables are crucial to lang- 
uage learning success or failure in the classroom. In the circumstances a 
'comnonsense' logical analysis se^ms a good starting point, particularly if it 
attempts to.deal with psychological variables in general and with cognitions 
in particular. ■ " / 

a ' ' ' 

The model is still an idealization, of course. Each circle has a cryptic 
'label that covers a major set of problems for further analysis. Notice also 
that the Yes/No rel atiorrship between circles is a gross overs implication of 
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reality. In this sense the model is. still extremely crude, an in its own 
way; represents a macro-analyis of still more 'untouched complexities'. 
Even this micro-analysis, therefore, is likely to ba^ useful primarily 
(If at all) for the way it draws attention to its own inadequacies, and 
suggests problems that cry out for detailed investigation. 

PuttiW cognitions on the map is only one part of the attempt to find 
fruitful ways of looking at language learning in classrooms, and making 
models on paper is clearly no more than a first step in what appears to be 
a promising \directipn. Detailed studies of learners (and their teachers) 
in action must follow if progress is to be made. The hope must be that 
studies based on the sort of analysis presented here will be more coherent 
and ultimately more fruitful than studies, however caref^ul and detailed, with 
no such analytical base. It is only a hope, however, at'this stage, and no 
more definitive a formulation will be possible until more researchers' take 
up the challenge offered by this sort of research into classroom processes. 
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A COMPARISON OF LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY TESTS 
J. Donald Bowen 

The infomation and data presented in this paper was an incidental product 
of a course in language testing offered in the Middle East Institute of Linguis- 
tics III, held at Cairo' University during five 'weeks of the summer of 1975, from 
July 20 to August 21. When I give this course during a regular academic year 
I assign as a major term project the planning, and construction of a test for a 
specific language class, which after being critiqued and piloted is administered 
to the- class. The scores from this test provide the data which is used for item 
analysis and the application of simple statistical procedures, giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to work with real, data wh'ich, properly interpreted ,. can 
contribute to an evaluation of the quality of the tests they have produced. 

3ut a testing course in late July and early August comes during vacation, 
and there are no students available that carl take the tests produced as assign- 
ments. My alternative plan to gather working' data was to give my own students - 
a number of language tests of different kinds, which yielded for each student 
real "test resul ts--material for item analysis and sta,tistical practice— and in 
addition had the virtue 'of acquainting students in a fairly intimate way with 
tests of various kinds, approaches, philosophy, and format. Once the results 
of the students' performance were available, it seemed a logical next step to 
look at the scores and make comparisons and correlations among the different 
kinds of tests. ii ^ 

Most of the students taking the course were teachers, though sonie^ were dem- 
onstrators (teaching assistants) at local universities. Their racademic perform- 
ance in my class- ranged from good to superior. Their mastery of English was 
sufficierttly good that I never felt a need to make any allowances as I spoke or 
lectured. ' ; . 

Due to scheduling and other problems, the student group varied, with over 
twenty-five students, in attendance at one time or another, usually hovering 
around eighteen to twenty, some entering late and sorite dropping out early. At 
the end of the program there was available data for only thirteen. I regret 
this sma,ll number since the confidence that can be placed in' the potential gen- 
eralization for only thirteen students is necessarily limited, but there was 
no choice. ' „ 

- Student attendance was reasonably consistent. /but absences produced a few , 
missing scores,, To simplify statistical treatment/ I estimated performance on 
the tests that were missed by some of the thirteen/ students, judging on the 
basis of the students' performance on other tests 'and on class averages. Ten 
scores (out of 234) were supplied in, this way, possibly introducing a small • , 
amount of error. • 

Studants selected a three-digit code number which was the only identifica- 
tion that appeared on any of the test papers. I had the only key.. Near the 
end of the course, after all tests were taken, sets were distributed to students 
for correction. and. analysis. I supplied copies of correct responses and sugges- 
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tions for evaluating answers. These evaluations produced scores which I con- 
verted to percentages that were then used to calculate ^^^f^' st^^dar J. devia- 
tions, and coefficients of correlation for the present st-U%:. ^hese ^l^^'^f^ 
allow some comparisons and show to- what extent one set Scores can be 

used, to predict, another. . 

Also included for the/ correlation study were four scores wh^-^h I S^ve In 
evaluating the academic performance of the students in the,^est1ng course.. . 
These included a grade on' assignments^ completed {construction of four jests}, 
midterm and final examinations, and the term grade. Students w^j^g tola tnat 
the language tests they/ took would not be-used in th£ jjeter"'! nation ot tneir 
course grade, and they /were not so used. Nonetheless I havcalcuiateo coef- 
ficients between the data tests and the course evaluation S^-ores^ to see to 
what extent they mighlcorrelate. 

, / " ' ■ . . . • . ■ 

/ Two composite scores were calculated for each student- one for the eight- 
een tests and one for the total data including course eval^^^ion scores.. This 
produced 24 columns of data: eighteen tests, a composite S'-ore for these 
tests, four course evaluation scores, and a composite tota'* 

' . The following data tests, with content and format descripti^ps as 9iven, 
were adniinistered. The order of listing, is arbitrary. A' ' ^^^ts w§ re taken 
in a large amphitheater classroom with generous spacing bei'"een ^^ijdents. 

1. Spelling test~30 items presented in a horizontal tnuUiPle^Choice format 

' . with one correct spelling and thVee.itdistr^cters. The ^JJipinee was instruct 
ted to circle the letter by the correct spelling. Thf^S^'^tv items inclu_ 
' ded f one-syllable word, 11 two-syllable, 8 three-syll^J'e, 
to six-syllable words. Most were the difficult kinds /'^ wo^^Js canea 
"demons" by spelling "teachers. Items preslijtation Besi^onse 

► . —3^ ' JJrntefr^ writt^, 

2. /Sentence comprehension—lZ items presented in multiP'^e'Choicg forrnat. e^^cIi 
/ 'itein was a-seiitence accompanied by four paraphrase seii^^jces, .from wnici, 

' the examinee identified the one nearest in meaning, 5e"tences ^e"^^ not - 
simple, but not overly complex, and occupied, from three-Tou^th5 to "ne fuH 
line in typed form. ^ Hg,^,^ presgntatiop Bes£onse 

— f2~ """^VtterT--' wrTtten 

3. Listening comprehension- ten items in a true-false Students heard 

a selection (a Dear Abby letter, quoted in Pimsleut" t^^'^^er. Pf' "Ml7) 
and then heard ten statements which they identifieo.as rue false, xhe 
selection and questions were ^heard from tape. on+=.4.. fipcn^^ 

Items Presentation ii§S£onse 
I ~T0~ recoTdedo^i written 

4. Gapped 1 istening— ten items in a true-false format. / l°?~^ord f^J^J '^^s 
heard from a distorted tape.. While being~ recorded the Joluitig switcn ^as 
manipulated to produce a fade to a level too Ught.to ne^^j ^°^_J^^J?ond 
out of each six seconds. The effect is somewhat simi].^.;^^'^ ppor ;^^^P^io,n 
on a shortwave radio. Ten statements were read live tw ce ^^ter 1^'"^ ^^Xt 
was heard; The test^was "The Flying Fool" (Greeri, P. v 

Item Pres^Tiitipf, Ji§S£onse, 
— fo" ri^rdedo^i- ' written 
and 'ive o^al 
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5. Gapped listening— ten items in a multiple-choice format. The text was pre- 
pared as described for test 4. The. text was "Phoenician Traders in Britain, 

' about 430 words (Green, p. 16-17). The test was presented in written form; 

Items Presentation Response 
10 recorded oral written 
' and written 

6. Dictation— clear. Contextually consistent selection Of about 70 words about 
small cars and traffic conditions, a modified version of "Cars for Tomorrow" 
(A Reading Sampler, p. 57). The delivery format was: selection read once 
complete, once phrased (each phrase given twice) and spaced to allow writing 

- , time, then once complete again. Punctuation was read. Closely corrected. 

Items Presentation Response 
non-discrete recorded oral written 

7. Dictation— masked. Contextually consistent selection of about 70 wor^s about 
food preferences of young Americans, a modified version of "Hungry for Ham- 
burgers" (A reading Sampler, p. 41). Recording masked by white npisel De- 
li N/ery format same as for test 5. . j^ems Presentation Response 

non-discrete recorded oral written 

8. Dictation— limited context'. Selection consisted of eight senterices . of vary- 
ing length (five to seventeen words). Each sentence was semanticaHy. mean- 
ingful, but there was no relation between sentences. Delivery fonnat same 
as for test 6. . - i terns Presentation Response 

non-discrete recorded oral written 

9. Dictation— no context. Selection consisted of six sentences of varying 
-length (five to sixteen words). The sentences were suggestive of meaning 
but essentially nonsense. Delivery format same as for test 6. 

Items Presentation Response ,. 
-non-discrete ,- recorded oral written' 

10. Cloze dictation— A paragraph of 155 words (on discrete-point vs integrative 
testing) is p.laced before the student in a cloze format with twenty blanks, 
one occurring every five to nine words. Student hears, selection read from 
tape and fills in'the blanks as he hears arid identifies them (cf. Bowen 
1972). Items. Presentation Response . 

. 20 recorded, oral written 

and written - 

11 Cloze test--a four-paragraph selection of approximately 420 words describ- 
ing an incident involving a French learner of English (Oiler, pp. '93-194, 
quoted from J. I. Drown, Efficient Reading , Boston: Heath. 1956, p. 
After the first full sentence every seventhvvord is deleted, with a olank 
of standard length provided for its restoration. 

Items Presentation Response 
"507 written written 

12 Integrative graimrar test— a test requiring oral recognition and identifica- 
tion of words in context; Sentences with typical assimilations, contrac- 
tions, and reductions are heard, from which examinee identifies and writes 
down tiie second word of each sentence. Fifty items are sequenced by type, 
■then repeated in random order. (Cf. Bowen 1975.) 

items Presentation Response 
. - 100 r:.corded or-al written 
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Allen thuni^-nail grammar test--a speeded test to see how many 
and contextually acceptable items can be produced for fifteen 
each of which has one content word omitted. Time allowance - 
(Cf. Allen.) . Presentation 
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written 



grammatically 
sentences, 
15 i.iihutes. 

Response 
written 
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Aural discrimination—identification of pair words in contextual ized minimal 
pair sentence/situations. Contrast described and illustrated, then tested. 
Presentation and test on tape. Presentation' Response 

: / 25 recoraed oral written 

Judgment of nativeness—eight Arabic recordings and eight English record- 
ings, half of each language by native and. half, by non-native speakers 
(matched-guise format) , some balanced bilingual s, and some dominant in Eng- 
lish or Arabic are heard readjng a given selection on tape. Examinees 
judge vihether each is native, non-native, or questionable (Vogelaar)l 

Items (Presentation Response 

. written 



16 



recov*ded oral 
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Harris memory span test--a graduated dictation exercise of sixteen sentences 
eight pairs increasing in length (from eight to twenty words) and grammati- 
cal complexity are heard once each by students. They write down the sen- 
tences as accurately and completely as they can. (Cf. Harris.) 

Items Presentatiqii Response 

written 



non-discrete: 



1 i ye oral 



17. 



Communicative competence test No. 1— A drawing task in which a recorded set 
of instructions is to be followed. Items are not strictly discrete, but 
there are. about 33 instructions given. Pacing is brisk for paragraph of 



about 200 wards. 



Items Presentation 
' 33 recorded oral 



Response 
non verbiil 

18. Coiiinunicative compe^tence test No. 2--A repetition of test No. 17 about two 
v/eeks after it was'^first given, mo practice or discussion intervened. 

The percentage scores for each of thirteen students for each test with the 
mean and standard deviatici for each test are. shown in Table 1. 

_ By ranking the means we have a rough measure.of the difficulty of each test 
The list from easiest to most difficult is: 



1 



Sentence comprehension 

2. Spelling 

3. Ilemory span 

4. Dictation— 1 imited context 

5. Dictation--clear 

6. Aural discrimination 

7. Cloze test 

G. Listening comprehension 
Dictation— masked 



89.2 
G7.7 
86.4 



9. 



35 
30 
74 
72 
63.1 
61 .5 



10. Gapped 1 istening--T/F 5G:5 

11. Cloze dictation 55.6 

12. Communicative competence--2 56.6 

13. Thumbrjiail graimar test 56.5 

14. Gapp^ listening— M/C 50.8 

15. Dictation— no context 49.2 

16. Judgment of nativeness '46.0 

17. Integrative grammar test 32.4 

18. Communicative competence—! 25.2 



Obviously this ranking grossly oversimpl ifies. comparisons between types of 
tests, and the implications for relative difficulty are unreliable, as the two 
variant results of the communicative competence test shows. A test of any for-, 
mat can be made eas^'er or more difficult by manipulating such variables as 
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vocabulary, structure, content, etc. But perhaps some conclusions can be 
drawn. One is that students tend to do better on tests of types they are 
familiar with (sentence jneaning, spelling, dictation, comprehension) and not 
well- on kinds of tests that are new to them (coiiiiiunicative competence, iden- 
tification of informal pronunciations^, judgment of nativeness, distorted texts ^ 
for listening, speeded tests). Perhaps some of the tests tll^it yield low scores 
indicate areas of instruction that could profitably be strengthened. 

It is also interesting -to'look at the considerable variance in standard 
deviation figures. These show the dispersion in'scores, and range from 5.81 



to 33.04. The tests take the following order: 

1. Memory span - 5,81 10. Dictation—limited context 10.70 

2. Spellinq 7.31 11. Dictkti.6n^-no context 19.33 

3. Cloze 8.56 12. Dictatf6n--clear 19.96- 

4. Sentence comprehension 8.69 13. Dictation— masked 21.23 

5. Judgment of nativeness 13.62 14. Communicative competence--l 22.11. 

6. integrative granmar 1.6.94 15. Thumb-nail grammar 24.89 

7. Gapped 1 istening--M/C 17.06 16. Cloze dictation 30.69 
3. Gapped 1 istening--T/F M .11 17. Listening comprehension 33.01 
9.. Communicative competence--2 18.61 18. Aural discrimination. 33.05 



These figures identii'y which skills are performed consistently (well or-^ 
badly) by a class. Those with difficulty scores that indicate a general ylim- 
ited mastery and with low variance scores that indicate homogeneous performance 
need to be brought to full -class attention. Those with high variance scores 
are potential candidates for individualized instruction--the fact that some 
students are doing very badly is shown by the large S.D^r figures. So short- 
term memory, spelling, and sentence comprehension are not problems.. But prac- 
tice in the skills measured by the integrative gramnar test, judgment of na- 
tiveness, and gapped listening are r^elevant to the entire class. Experience 
with communicative competence, dictation (especially of distorted texts) and 
cloze tests would help many class members. Some class members seem to have a 
critical need for listening comprehension and aural discrimination skills. 

it should be recognized that these indications apply only to the class 
tested. How far it would be/possible to generalize the same conclusions for 
other students is not clear* Thirteen students is a small number on which to 
base a description of a "typical" population. Perhaps it would be possible to 
look for the^^^specific v/eakne^es and strengths indicated , when dealing with 
other groups of Egyptian teachers'and teacher trainees, wtidch could be done 
without attempting to give the somewhat imposing battery of tests described in 
the present article. 

I calculated correlation coefficients between all of the scores, individu- 
al tests and composites, on a Litton Monroe 1930 Electronic Display Calculator, 
l^ter validated by a computer run. The results . are shown in Table 2.. The cor- 
relation coefficients indicate to what extent the tests are measuring' similar 
skills, with a high correlation shown by a high coefficient and a low correla- 
tion (i.e. absence of correlation) by a low coefficient. For purposes of com- 
parison I ^make the following assumptions: 
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Correlation Coefficients Description 

.00 - .39 r<3 useful correlation 

.40- .54 weak correlation 

.55 - .59 fair correlation V 

.60 - 1.00 strong correlation, vnth pradictive 

.ability 

There are of course differences within these groupings; .59 is very close to 
.60, etc. and there is no intrinsic reason for selecting .40, .55, and .60 as 
cutoff points other than their indications of relative significance levels — 
and the assumption thaf cutoff points must occur somewhere. 

Looking at individual pairs of language data tests one sees that of the 
153 scores produced by comparing , each language test with every other, 85 show 
no useful correlation, 34 show a weak correlations 12 show a marginal of fair ; 
correlation, and only 22 a strong cornalation— of .60 or higher. The thirty- 
two highest correlations and their res.pective t-sco>^s and significance levels 



are: 



l\o. No. 

~3~ 9 

10 14 

9 12 

6 7 
S 14 ' 

12 . ' 17 , 

7 16 

10 17 

8 . 12 

5 13 
3 12 

9 >, 14 
• 3 8 

15 17 

13 17 
.3 17 

13 15 

11 13 
•14 17 

3 .10 
7 . . 17 , 

3 14 

'7 15 

7 12 

G 10 

12 18 
7 . 10 

6 - 17 

10 .12 
15 16 
10 : 13 

6 16 

' 3 9 

.1 9 
Significant at .001 (*^*), .01 (**), .05 (*) with 12 df 
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A simple tally shows the following distribution: 
* Tests nos . No, of times occurring in high cbrr?^1ation patterns 

17 , eight 

1(3, 12 , seven 

3, 7, 13 ' six 

G, 9, 14 five ^ ; 

16 four * 

- 6, 15 ' three ,j 

5 two ■ . ; 

1, 11, 18 one /. 

2, 4 none j 

These observations tend to show which tests are rnore general measures uf/. 
overall linguistic competence, !>ut there is a much simpler and more reliable / 
way to get this information. Column. 19 is a composite score of all eighteen 
individual tests Since the composite, scores represent a wide and varied sanj- 
pie of linguistic skills, it seems fair to consider them more valid as an over- 
all measure than any of the individual test scores. The coefficients bqtweeri 
this score and the individual test scores will show to what extent each of the 
eighteen individual scores are predictive ol" the composite scores. The results 
shov/ the following alignment: 1 

Composite Score with Correlation ' 

Test No. Coefficient / 



12 Integrative grammar ' / 

17 Coiranunicative competence--l 

3 Comprehension T/F / 

10 Cloze dictation 

14 Aural discrimination 
9 Dictation-"no context 

13 Thumb-nail granmar . 

7 Di ctati on- -mas ke d ■ , 

8 Dictation— limited context 
6 ^ Dictation--clear 

113 'Judgment of nativeness 

11 Cloze 

5 Gapped list'ining—M/C 

15 riemory span 

18 Communicative competence--2 
2 Sentence comprehension 

' '1 Spelling , - 

4 Gapped listening--T/F , 

As implied ^above, this can be considered an ordering of tests reftecting 
validity. Interestingly the integrative grammar test has the highest coeffi- 
cient, surprisingly high at .877. This meAns that if only one test can be given 
the IGT will do a better job of measuring overall competence than any ^bther test 
The second--best measure is the test of communicative competence, but only the 
first, time administered; on the readministi'-atioa the coefficient drops precipi-^ 
tously, to .406. The two administrations correlate with pach other at only .312 
This apparent weakness of reliability is probably best explained as the effect 
of a, new and unfamiliar test when first given, which only the best st^udents were 
able to cope with. | 
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The tests with a high correlation tend to be .tests with an integrative 
emphasis, measuring such skills as listening comprehension and dictation, in 
various forms. This is true even of test 14, v/hich measures aural discrimina- 
tTon, since the choices are ina highly contextual dzed presentation. The most 
: discrete of the tests is on spelling, and it is very near the bottom of the 
list. o , . 

There are some surprises. One wonders why the gapped listening tests per- 
form so differently. Perhaps a true-false test is less discriminating than a 
multiple-choice with twice as many options for answers. But if so, why is the 
listening comprehension test,- which also' had a true-false format; so high on 
the lis,t? 

The cloze test is surprisingly low on the list in view of considerable re- 
search which suggests it is a valid measure of language competence. Even judg- 
ment of riativeness is higher, though it is difficult to know why the skills em- 
ployed in such judgments should be correlated''wttlT_':'overall competence. They 
certainly don't seem to reflect a relationship with aural discrimination (a low 
.145 correlation coefficient). - . 

Dictations appear to be reasonably good measures, and those with extra 
difficulties (lack of context, masked) better than those given in a clear for- 
mat (nos. 6, 16). 

Finally it is instructive to look at the comparisons suggested by the co- 
efficients between the language data; tests, taken under minimum stress, and the 
academic assignments and tests vyhich de,termined students' grades for the course. 
The correlations tend. to be low. The, composite scores for the data tests with 
assignr.ients correlate at only .110, with the midterm examination .515 (the best 
of the term measures) ,>vith the final .304, and with the course grade .290. 

j'^igain there are some surprises. The communicative competence— 1 test cor- 
relates at .383 with the midterm, but communicative competence--2 correlates at 
.005, moving in exactly the opposite direction shown iri the correlations with 
the composite of the language data test scores. Apparently when students becoTO 
more familiar with the format, the results. a 
relations, for individual test scores are: 

"1 Dictation--masked 

11 Cloze test 

12 Integrative grammar 
13" Thumb-nail grammar 

. 15 Judgment of nativeness 
IC Communicative competence--2 

There does not seem to be a discernible pattern in these comparisons. 

Of the thirteen students who produced the scoresthat yield these coeffi- 
cients there are three that seem to be anomalous. Student 1 is the highest in 
the language data test, composite score at 80.7, but ranks only eighth to elev- 
enth -"n^ the term-grade list. This student seems to perform much better when 
not working under pressure. A similar explanation seems to apply to student 11, 
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who was at . the very bottom of the term-grade list, but number 6/7 on the language 
data tests. Another student, no. 7, ranks at the very bottom of th3 composite 
score list, but in terms of academic, work was in the bracket third-to-sixth. 
Thjs seemed to be a case of not taki.rig seriously work that was described as not 
counting toward the course grade. Other than these three exceptions the correla- 
tions betiveen academic and data scores for the other students seem quite high. 

It seems apparent that the results of this modest study, while interesting 
and suggestive, are not conclusive. Probably- 13 subjects is too few to adequate- 
ly represent the range of students that populate Egyptian graduate courses.. This> 
is especially likely in view of the fact that about that many, more students start- 
ed but dropped the course, for reasons that cannot how be determined. But the 
technique of comparing performance "scores, especially if larger groups can be 
tested, should yield results that are useful and interesting to specialists in 
testing and also of course in teaching, since tests are the best measur; so far 
designed of success in academic endeavors. 
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LANGUAGE STUDY TOROUGH HYPNOSIS . 
Russell N- Campbell 

This brief paper is offered with -the hope that it will encourage any who 
read it to share their -reactions /their ideas and their knowledge concerning, 
the area of research discussed below. 

: Let me begin with a case history of ' language-loss' that mus\\ resemble 
thousands of other cases- My two children, Roger and Paula, speTit four of the 
first eight and six years of their lives, respectfully, in Spanish-speaking 
countries (Costa Rick and Argentina) . During those years, they acquired a 
level of proficiency in Spanish, it is my belief, precisely equal to the native, 
speaking proficiency of their host-country peers . That is, they spoke and 
understood Spanish exactly like Costa Ri can and Argentine children of their 
respective ages. They functioned in Spanish with native-like proficiency in a 
wide variety of social situations including interations with monolingual Spanish ■ - 
speaking domestics, playmates, sdiool teachers and adult house guests- Further- 
more, they reached a point where they used Spanish as the.Ianguage of communi- 
cation between themselves;- however, they could and did switch completely from 
Spanish to Rnglish or Hngiish to Spanish m appropriate socia' situations. From 
all ievidence, they were complete, balanced biiinguais for at least the last two 
years they spent in Latin America. 

At the end of the four yearsin Latin America they returned with the family 
to the United States, residing for approximately two years in Anii Arbor , -Michigan . 
vathin a few weeks after their arrival, there, neither of tnc children initiated 
conversations in Spanisn or used Spanish words or pnrase.s in their English speech. 
For a while, they would respond appropriately, in English, to questions or comments 
made to them in Spanish. However, within six months, they would typically shrug 
thc-lr shoulders or simply 'laugh-off any attempts to communicate vyith them rn 
Spanislu 

After two years in Ann Arbor, they spent two and one-hal f- years in Thailand, 
where,, to the best of niy knowledge, they never used or heard any natural communi- 
cation' in Spanish. Upon returning to the United States occasions arose where 
tlie children had frequent opportunities to demonstrate their ability to under- 
stand or speak Spanish. It was apparent that they were utterly incapable of 
either. Interestingly, Roger was even unable to comprehend written essays tliat 
,hc himself had composed while he was a third grade student in Argentina. Other 
than a few children's songs (e.g. Arroz con polio) and a few words which they 
could have learned after their return from Thailand ( gracias , amigo ,^ adios , etc.) 
bath children had apparently lost, forgotten or repressed their earlier competence 
in Spanish'. 

I'or years I have wondered if a language acquired so completely is in fact, 
after expended teiiiporal and spatial separation, lost or does- the brain, in some,, 
manner, and to some degree retain such an acquired competence? Furthermore, if 
it is stored, can it be retrieved or 'revivified'? In other words, are there any 
conditions under which Roger and Paula might reactivate their previously acquired 
competence in Spanish? ^ 
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There is a soi^t of layman's intuition which suggests that suCh revivifi- 
cation is possible. All of - us have heard statements such as used to know 
French very^-well . . .vif I were to spend a short time in France, I am sure it 
would all c6me back to me /^ The unexpressed assumption underlying come-back- • 
to-me must be that earlie\'knowlcdgc or proficiency is retained by the brain 
and that extensive renewed exposure to the language would stimulate its re- 
covery. In general, my questions, in this instance , have to do with the validity 
of that assumption and> if the assumption can be substantiated, the subsequent 
implications for research into language cicquis'ition and language forgetting. • 

Several years ago, it occurred^to me, as it must have, to the reader by now, ' 
that some hyj^notists claim that mental age-regression is sometimes possible when. .; 
:>ubjects are in a deep hypnotic, state (Barber 1962, Gebhard 1961). If this were 
the case, would it not be possible to identify^ persons who, were known or claimed 
to have spoken some language at an earlier time in tlieir lives, age-regress them 
to that period and if the .language were in fact stored in the brain provide an 
opportunity for them to demonstrate that reality? Over the years, I talked to 
i> number of psychologists and others about this possibility, and even though no^ 
one completely rejected the notion out-of-hand, it never truly rose above 
somewhat exotic topic perhaps most appropriate for cocktail party banter.^ 

Recently, however, interest in a phenomenom referred to as 'permeability of 
ego boundaries' and its relations to language acquisition (Guiora 1972; Schumann 
, 1975) on the part of a collieague at UCLA,, John Schumann, has stimulated his, and 
my interest, in hypnosis as a means of pursueing language related research questions 
This joint interest^ Jlead to a computer assisted library, search for previous 
studies of language phenomena that included hypnosis as part of the methodology. 
Although the results of that search were quantitatively meager, it did produce 
at least two articles that provided clear evidence that our previous questions 
regarding language retention, were at least not completely fanciful. 

Following is part of the abstract of one of the papers, written by Erica 
. Fjomm :- , 

This paper describes the case of a 26-year old, third gen- 
eration Japanese-American bom in California five days before 
Pearl Harbor, who thought he knew, no Japanese. Wien hypnoti- 
cal ly age-repressed to levels below age four, he spontaneously 
and unexpectedly si)oke Japanese, while he spoke only English 
at tlie adult as well as at age-regression levels above four 
years. (1970) 

This remurkable study has provided us with great encouragement. It seems 
to open up the possibility that our loosely defined assumptions concerning 
language storage were correct. However, neither this study nor others that we 
have located thus far are sufficiently conclusive to permit us more than mild 
optimism. . ^ • , . - . 

Fromm's interest in reporting her research was not linguistically oriented. 
She provides only minimal i-nformation on the characteristics of the subject's 
Japanese: utterances . Typical of 'her comments are : 

Tlien suddenly, in a high pitched child's voice, Don broke 
into a i:tream of rapid, Japanese. 
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He had cJjptted about a cute dbg with big eyes, and the word 
he had used for ''eyes'' was baby talk ("menme" instead of the 
adult word "me^') ." 

The final Japanese sentence on the tape . . . followed my 
saying *'sayonara" (good-bye) to him. ^'Doshite anta wa, doshite 
wa, koko no hari masen?" (l\Tiy don't you, why don't you come into 
this place?) . 

• As valuable as these statements are, especially in that they suggest authentic 
revival of an 'apparently lost language, they beg a number of questions. For exampl 
(1) Had the subject recovered only a set of lexical items - either single words or 
chunks of speech used as lexical units - or had he recovered a system, a grammar 
that permitted him to generate novel sentences? (2) IVas his pronunciation of 
Japanese typical of a 3 or 4 year old child or more similar to that of adult 
Japanese speakers with whom he might have associated, with in later life? (3) 
In separate age-regressions, one time to age '4 one to age 3, was there evidence 
of different developmental stages in grammar and phonology just as there are 
definable stages in observed language acquisition studies. 

These and other questions begin to define some of the possible research- 
able areas in language acquisition and language loss that now appear to be 
accessible through hypnosis. 

If age-regression is in fact a genuine phenomenon and subjects can be 
regressed to different ages along a continuum from, say, age two to six (or^ 
six to two) can the developmental stages of language acquisition be observed 
in a relatively short period of ti^me in contrast to longitudiual studies of 
subjects over a number of years? Or, can the progressive stages in the loss 
or forgetting of a language be observed under the same conditions? If so, what 
Is lost first and what is retained longest? Could the centraliiess/peripheral 
dichotomy posited by Ross (Hatch, 1976) be substantiated and related to a 
theory of language forgetting through systematic age-regression research? 
i' '' " ■ / 

IVhereas Fron<s (1970) study provides considerable room for optimism, a 
previous study by As (1961) suggests a degree of caution although he too provides 
evidence of language recovery in a subject while hypnotically age regressed. 
His subject was a young l«-year-old Inan who was born in Helsinki of Swedish 
parents who, spoke Swedish in the home. IVhen he was five, his parents were 
divorced and the subject and his mother emigrated to the United States where 
she remarried. From the age of six, English was the language of the home and 
the subject maintained that he " . . . ha^ forgotten Swedish entirely except 
for a couple of words." At the onset of As' research the subject was given a 
battery of tests to substantiate his level of proficiency in Swedish prior to 
any attempt to hypnotize him. Subsequently, after a number of sessions during 
whicii he was progressively age regressed ynder hypnosis, he was retested wniie 
age-regressed to .he age of five years. ' as reports that "... a clear im- 
proveme-at m Swedish language knowledge took place during the hypnotic re- 
gression". He reported that the subject was able to respond to certain questions, 
count to ten, and name certain objects in Swedish .ihile hypnotically age-regressed 
that he was unable to do in his normal state. As concluded: " . . • although 
there was aclear and statistically significant improvement in language knowledge 
during the hypnotic age regression, the change, taken as a whole, was not part- 
icularly dramatic". (p. 28) 
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During the cgming year , (1976-77) , we hope to carry out modified replications 
of- the Tromm and As studies with as many well-defined questions, such as those 
suggested above, in mind as possible. ' 

Other questions as -to why some people learn a second language and others 
do not, even when both have identical opportunities to do so, lead to specu- 
lations that a variety of ego related variables are involved. Hypnosis 
apparently has the potential for temporarily altering ego states in certain 
individuals, and, therefore, may provide opportunities for observing second 
language learning and second language perfoi*itiancc under conditions of powered 
inhibition and increased ego permeability. Wd will also attempt to substan- 
tiate these possibilities during the coming year. 

' ■ "1 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, we would warmly welcome 'any 
ideas . suggestions or recommendations that readers might wish to offer regard- 
ing research a^li the use of hypnosis in language research. 
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ON UNDe|rSTANDING and teaching the ENGLISH TENSE-ASPECT SYSTEM 

Marianne Celce-Murcia 

Introduction 

Experienced ESL teachers will agree that the English tense-aspect system 
(hereafter ETAS) -is one of the areas of English grammar most difficult for the 
non-native speaker to master. Beginning--and sometimes experienced--ESL teach- 
ers complain that they do not understand the system and are. at a loss to know 
how to teach it effectively. Such feel ings often persist even aftc-r the ESL 
teacher has consulted numerous ESL textbooks (e.g. Danielson and Hayden, 1973; 
Praninskas, 1957.; etc.), reference grammars (e.g. Jespersen, 1964; Quirk and 
Greenbaum, 1973), and linguistic studies dealing specifically with this topic 
(e.g. Allen, 1966; Joos, 1963; Palmer, 1968; Twaddell, 1960). 

What could be the reasons for such a state of affairs? Five possibilities 
come to mind: 

1. The ETAS is difficult to acquire to the degree that it is different 
from the syUem used in the native language of the learner. 

2. ETAS is so complex and unique, it will be difficult for any second- 
language learner to ^acquire regardless of his/her native language. 

3. ETAS is so complex several generations of linguists and gramrnarians— 
al though they have uncovered some interesting facts--have not been 
able to provide or agree on a semantlcally complete and accurate 
description. 

4. Most ESL teachers or textbook writers do not understand how the ETAS 
operates and therefore they cannot explain it or teach it effectively 
to ESL students . 

5. Even in cases where the ESL teacher or textbook writer understands 
and can verbally explain the workings of the ETAS, the students (or 
readers) are still having problems because effective classroom mate- 
rials, exercises, and strategies are not being presented. 

The reasons hypothesized in (1) and (2) -are recognizable as the contras- 
tive analysis position and the error analysis position respectively. In my ex- 
perience both positions contain an element of truth. In support of the con- 
trastive analysis position for example, I note that native speakers of Japanese 
and Chinese in my ESL classes have tended to have greater difficulty with the 
ETAS than native speakers of French or German. However, in support of the er- 
ror analysis position I note that almost all of my ESL students— irrespective 
of native language--seem to have problems distinguishing the simple present and 
the present progressive; the simple past and the present perfect, etc. I do 
not wish to discuss the relative merit's of thqse two positions at this time 
since I have done that elsewhere (Celce-Murcia, 1975). 

The reason given in . (3) was basically correct until. 1960 when the frame- 
work developed in Bull 's Time, Tense, and the Verb first became available. 
This study is semantical ly far superior to the other linguistic studies cited 
above, and it has been adopted and used in subsequent studies of the ETAS 
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carried out by Macaiilay (1971), Greeley (1973). Tregidgo (1974). One of the 
two purposes of this paper is to present a general overview and discussion of 
the Bull framework, which should be helpful in dealing with the fourth reason 
jilted above. 

/ The other purpose of the paper is to describe materials, activities, and' 
strategies that have been adapted, developed, and used at UCLA and found to be 
effective for teaching the ETAS to the ESL learner. This section of the paper 
should be helpful in terms of counteracting the fifth reason given above for 
ineffective teaching and learning of the ETAS. 

■ \ ■ 

A Brief O verview of Other Frameworks 

Traditional accounts of the-Efiglish tense-aspect system have viewed time 
as linear and have represented-^the English tense-aspect system as following 
this linear format. This typical approach can be fourvd in many reference gram- 
mars and ESL textbooks. See for example. Quirk and Greenbaum (1973) and Daniel- 
son and Hayden (1973), where time lines are used to explain and distinguish the 
itional tenses.' 



tradi 
6. 



(=present) 

paTt" moment of^speech future 



past 



present progressive (I'm writing' now) 
mom^t of speech Future 



simple past 
(I wrote yesterday) 



"past " moment of speech .future 



^ . ^ J. . . 1 hr. 

present perfect progressive 



9. 



{! have been writing for an hour.) 
p^sT ' ^ moment or speech future 

etc. 



Such visual representations are helpful to an extent and better than noth- 
ing; however, their limitations become clear when one tries to use them to ex- 
plain more complex tenses such as the past perfect or the future perfect. 

The structuralist view— and to a "large extent also the transformationalist 
view— of the ETAS has been that English has two, tenses, namely, past and present 
(or non-past) and two aspects, namely, perfective (HAVE + the past participle of 
the following verb) and progressive (BEv+ the present participle of the follow- 
ing verb). 2 The expression "Future tense" was viewed as a misnomer since in 
English finite verbs are not and have never been inflected to express f-jture time 
in the way that they are in other languages . such as French. The language is 
viewed as having several indirect ways of signaling future time (e.g. the modal 
auxiliary will, the quasi modal be going to , future time adverbials such as 
tomorrow , next year , soon , etc . ) . 
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The Bull Framework 

The neatest, most complete explication oi^ the Bull framework applied to a 
description of the ETAS is in Tregidgo (1974). In this article the Bull System 
is explained and also related to the work of Jespersen (1964) and Allen (1966) • 
A discussion of the Bull system is also available in Greeley (1973), but her ac- 
count is less comprehensive in terms of the forms covered and accounted for. 
The account I provide is parallel to Tregidgo *s except that my treatment of 
'wilV and' 'be going to* differs slightly from his. 

BulVs framework, which was developed for describing tense and aspect in 
Spanish but which can be applied to any language, posits four axes of orienta- 
tion with respect to time: present, past, future and future-in-the-past. Each 
axis heis a neutral or basic form and two possible marked forms— one signaling a 
time b efore the basic time of that axis and the other signaling a time after the 
basic time of that axis. 

For English the axes and the forms would be as follows: 



Axis of 
orientation 



future time 



present time 
past time 



future-in- 
the-past time 



a time before 

the basic axis time 



He wil 1 have done it. 
(future perfect) 



He has done it. 
(present perfect) 



He had done it. 
(past perfect) 



He would have done it 



Basic axis time 
corresponding to the 
moment of reference 



He will do it.- 



V simple future)^ 



He does it. 

(simple present) 



He did it. 
(simple past) 



He v/ould do it. 



a time after the 
basic axis time 



>no distinct form 
rare usage--see #10 



^He 1s going to do it. 



He was going to do it. 



no distinct fbrm 
'rare usage--sjee #13 



^ = the form can also be used in another category that has no distinct 

form 

^ > = the forms sometimes seem to switch back and forth with each other 

because of similarities in meaning and reference 
To better understand the above classification consider the following brief narra- 
tives and dialog--one for each of the four axes of orientation: 

lO' John will travel to Europe this summer. Before doing that. he will have com- 
pleted his B.A. in Math. After he returns to the States, he will begin 
graduate work in Management. . 

Rl^sei^t Jjm^e^^ 

11. I have a splitting headache that Tve had for two hours. I think I'.^^ going^ 
to take a couple of aspirin tablets, [possible substitution - I will/y I 
for "I 'm going to"] 
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p ast time axis 

12. The little girl cried her heart out. She had lost her Teddy Bear and was 
convinced she wasn't ever going to find him. [possible substitution: 
"would never" for "wasnH ever/was never going to"] 

futu re-in-th e-p ast time_ axis 

13. A: I would go to the movies if I had the money. In fact I would have gone 

yesterday if my paycheck had come in the mail. 
\ B: I'd lend you the money if that would please you. 

The al)ove short texts demonstrate that narratives exhibiting tense harmony can 
be composed when the author stays within one of the tyne £^'xes described in the 
table on p. 3. When necessary, he m^ refer to .a before-time or an after-time, 
but it is important that he stay in xhe same axis. j 

fJow consider 12' which incorporates time changes in ^he axis of orienta- 
tion not found in (12) : ! 

12*. Tfie little girl cries her heart out. She lost her Teddy Bear and is con*- 
vinced she won't ever find him. I 

The (12') version of the narrative is comprehensible and not obviously ungram- 
rnatical but it comes out sounding disjointed and awkward when compared with the 
original. Hov/ever, if a similar set of changes in the axis of orientation is 
applied to (11), the resulting narrative (IT) does have an ungranmatical tense 
in the secr'^d sentence: 

ir. *I have a splitting headache that I had for two hours. I. .think I will 
take a couple of aspirin tablets. 

In (11') the simple past 'had' is used where the present perfect 'have had' is 
required. 

The classification presented above proposes that the so-called perfect as- 
pect is really an integral part of the English tense system— i .e. , all the per- 
fect fonns signal 'a time before the basic time" in each of the axes of orien- 
tation that Bull posits. If these are the Engl ish'' tenses , what then is aspect 
in English? We are left with the progressive aspect (BE plus the - ing form of 
the main verb) which is used to signal different meanings with semantical ly 
different types of verbs. 

For example, with verbs of state the progressive aspect signals a tempor- 
ary ^or specific as opposed to a permanent to non-specific state of affairs. 

14. a. He's living with his parents, 
b. He lives with his parents. 

15. a. He was working as. a waiter, 
b. He worked as a waiter. 

With punctual action verbs the progressive aspectos used to signal iteration 
as opposc^d to a single act. \ 

16. a. He, was kicking the ball. ^ - 
b. He kicked the ball. 

With activity^ verbs the progressive aspect suggests a single occurrence rather 
than regular or habitual occurrence. / 
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17. a. John is washing the car. 
b. John washes the car. 

With durative action verbs the progressive aspect may signal non-completion 
as opposed to completion of the action in question. 

13. a. I have been reading the book, 
b. I have read the book. 

For further discussion of the progressive as,pect and the semantic nuances it 
•can bring to any verb class or verb tense see flacaulay (1971) and Greeley (1973). 

There are, of course, a number of additional points to learn about the 
ETAS such as the use of the simple present to express future time (19) and past 
time (20), and the use of the quasi modal "used to" with the simple past to ex- 
plicitly signal past habit as opposed to a single event in the past (21). 

19. The plane leaves at 10 p.m. 

•20. John closes the door and sits down. 

(i.e., the narrative or 'historical' present which is the past recreated in 
the present) 

21 : a. He walked the dog. 

b. He used to walk the dog. 

However, such cases can easily be learned as special conventions and the majori- 
ty of forms and functions are coherently accounted for in the Bull framework 
presented in the chart on p. 3. 

The Bull Framework and the Work of , Other Linguists 

Having presented the Bull framework one might wish to' raise the question 
of whether the above analysis differs substantially from previous analyses of 
the ETAS, and if so, how. The Bull framework permits an analysis of the ETAS 
that is like traditional accounts such as Jespersen's in that meaning has pri- 
ority over form and. in the retention of the traditional terminology for the 
tenses (see footnotejl)-.- 'If is; however, considerably more complex thar tradi- 
tional ^axxowtts'TnThat not just one but four parallel time lines must be used 
to illustrate and explicate the system. The Bull framework is also mgre so- 
phisticated and subtle than the structural or the usual transformational ac- 
count^ of the ETAS in the way that it allows the .so-called perfective aspect 
to be a marker of "a time before" in each of the various axes with the result 
that the progressive is analyzed as the only marker of aspect in the ETAS. 
The only studies done in the transformational framework that to my know^^edge 
are in harmony with this point of view are Hofmann (1965), Macaulay (197ij, 
and Thompson and Kirsner (1974). , ' 

Hofmann 's work reinforces the notion of perfective aspect marking past 
time since he* notes examples such as the following where he describes have.. . 
EN "replacement" of past tense in certain embedded clauses with non-finite 
verbs: 

T.^^ ^ 4. u- J ?doino ^ 

22. I'll never forget his jhaving^done} 

(=He'*did it and I'll never forget it.) , ' 

23. He is believed to {^ave^een} 

" (==Some peoplp^-fefilieve that he or re was^ an actor.) 
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Hacaulay explicitly states that the progressive is the'only real aspect 
in English and proceeds to show how this aspect interacts with the lexical 
nature of the English verb to signal me-sning differences such as those men- 
tioned in (14), (15), (16), (17) apd (18). Macaulay's study,. however, goes 
into considerably greater detail than my few examples suggest. 

Similar functions of/ the progressive aspect— even thOugh they are reluc- 
tant to label it as thA't--are discussed by Thompson and Kilrsner (1974) in their 
description of plain-'vs. - ing complements of sensory verbslsuch as see , hear , 
I§J?i» smel 1 , watph^ observe , etc. Thompson* and Kirsner point out that the - ing 
form of such complements is used to contrast with the plain\ form in a number 
of specific ivays that they say all reflect "unbounded" versus "bounded" time: 

24. an fncomplete vs. completed action 

I saw John /"^"""^^gl across the' field. 
I J 

25. an iterative vs. a' single action 
I heard the shuttle 

26. an aimless act vs. an act of purpose 
I watched Judy just (^^"J"^} there. 

Note: The purpose here is one of obstinate refusal. 

The examples in (24) and (25) are vei'y similar to those cited earlier in 
(16) and (18) to dis>ti">guish progressive and non-progressive verb tenses, and 
should be thought of as reflecting the same general phenomena in English. 

Teaching Applications 

The most important teaching consideration coming out cf the preceding ~" 
theoretical survey is that all learning of the ETAS should take place in con- 
text, i.e., the teacher must, first of all, establish the appropriate temporal 
axis of orientation and secondly provide contexts that allow for natural prac- 
tice of the fomis involved. To this end we have been making elaborate use of 
activity charts in bur UCLA Service courses. Since our charts are very similar 
to one presented in Finocchiao (1974, p. 103) and since t can't draw,— I have 
simply reproduced Finocchiaro's original chart (27), along with two variants 
of this kind of chart that we have used at UCLA— i.e., (28) and (29). The 
teacher should decide whether regular or digital clock time should be indi- 
cated and whether the activity taking place in each picture should be described 
in infinitive form or not.- 

Finocchiaro's suggestions for using. such charts are brief: 

"A good use of situation pictures .. .would be the practice of complex 
' sentences with before , after, and while . The pictures could sho// 
individuals doing something... Each should contain a clock with an 
hour clearly marked. You can then practice patterns such as: (He) 
(always) (eats) before (he goes out), (he) (ate) before (he) (went 
out). Did (he) (go out) after (he ate)? What did (he) do after 
(he ate)?" (Finocchiaro, 1974, p. 102) 
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While these are valuable suggestions, our own use o^p^such picture/ charts has 
been elaborated into a rather efficient means of presenting and reviewing the 
ETAS with ESL students at I all levels of prof »cienp!y.^ We use twb large wall 
charts, each of which deplete four of the follovfing eight activities: 

30, John's D aily Activi ties : • 

Chart I 6:3C a.m. f- get up 

7:00 ^' fix breakfast / 
7:45 '^-^ go to UCLA / 
9:00 / — attend Math^class (a lecture) 

Chart II 12:15 p/m. -- talk to Mary 

12:30 /" — eat lunch' 

2:30/ " study in library < 

4:^ " go to/work j ^ 

Depending on whrc'h tense the teacher is presenting or reviewing, certain key 
questions are used to establish the context and the appropriate time ^xis: 

31 • Key quest ions' for teaching each verb foni> using the chart:^: 

a. ores: What does John do /everyday? 

\at 7 o'clock? I 

b. pres, prog.: It's 6:30 a.m. What is John doing now? j 

c. nast: What did John do /yesterday? 

\at 7:45? 

d. past prog-: What v/as John doing yesterday at 9:00? 

e. pv-es. perf.: It's 6;35. What has John just done? 

T+i V -an JWhat has John already done? 
It s c.ju. hasn't he done yet? 

f. past perf.: What had John already done by neon yesterday? 

What hadn't he done yet? 

g. fut,: What will John do tonorrow?/What is John going to do tomorrow? 

h. fut. prog.: What will John be doing at 2:30 tomorrow? 

i. fut. perf.: What will John have done by 4:00 tf arrow? 

In such cases an appropriate initial teaching sequence with low proficiency 
university students might be the following: 

32. a, teach er presents t he story referring to the appropriate picture tn 
the c'^art while students listen 

(for simple present) Every day John gets up at 6:30 in the morning. 
At 7 o'clock he fixes breakfast, and then he goes to UCLA at 7:45, etc. 

b. teacher presen t s story in sequence, students repeat 

c. teacher asks Questions in sequence, studen t s answer 

E.G. T: What does John do at 6:30? 
S: He gets up. 

d. teacher asks questions out of sequence, students answer 

41 . 
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e. teacher gives a time cue and one student asks the question while another 
answers 



E.G. T 



What does John do at 9:00? 
He attends math class. 



f. ' t eacher initiates a few chain drills' 

E.G. T: I get up at 7 o'clock, (to a student) What time do you get up 
S-i : I get up et 6 o'clock, (to So) What time do you got up? 

■ Etc. . 

g. Indirect cuing by T.: All, ask Emilia what she does every day? 
Students take. turns asking each qther questions and describing some of 
the activities they do every day. 

h. Based on the pictures students write up a narrative describing what John 
does every day (can be done in groups and corrected in class) » 

1. For homework each student writes up ^.similar narrative describing what 
he/she does everyday. 

More proficient students needing only a brief review will not require all these 
steps c This sequence can be modified by the teacher to best suit the needs of 
his/her ESL class. The charts can be used both for an initial presentation of 
one tense or a review of one or more tenses. 

These charts, hoy/ever, do have cheir 1 imitations— especial ly when one is 
dealing with the moreiNcompl icated perfective-progressive verb forms. To teach 
the$e more advanced f6rms we use an imaginary biography giving details of some- 
one's past 5 present, ana future life. This cian be effectively presented in the 
form of . a scroll (33).l .l^he scroll would normally appear as one long piece of 
paper (that the teacher cbuld slowly unroll to create suspense) hov/ever, it is 
presented above as two ^ segnieats due to limitations of space. A large width of 
shelf paper is used, for drawing the scroll and masking tape is used to attach 
the scroll to the front classroom wall or blackboard. Some of the key questions 
for^teaching the more complex verb forms are: 

34 . Key questions for use of scroll 

a. pres. perf. prog.: It's 1970. (For) how long has Diana been living in 
Chicago? . 

b. past perf. prog.: In 1968, (for) how Ic.j had Diana been attending the 
University of Illinois? 

c. fuu. perf. proq.: In 1983, (for) how many years will Diana have been ' 
working on her Ph.D.? 

Note that the scroll can be used to teach or review simpler tense forms as well. 
Again we make it a point to follow up such practice with questions relevant to 
the students in the cl"^ss, e.g.: 

.How long have you been living in L.A.? 

.How long had you been living in Tunis before you came to L.A.? 

.By the tine you get your degree, how long will you have been at UCLA? 
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IPiia^A^JiLVllil^.il^^^^^ students for Teachim ETAS 

An autobloqrapiKCdl extension of the scroll exercise has been used to good 
aovantaqe by 13111 Gaskill as the basis of a writing exercise in advanced ESL 
classes. Usinq the tonic "Turning points in my life," lir. Gaskill qets each 
student to draw a time line vnth past and present (and possibly future) events ^ 
that are of imnortance to that student. The s'tudent must then write an essay 
based on this time line and should take care to use the Engl ish tenses 
appropriately. 

Dong Thcmnson has developed a Ticod strategy for reviewing the simple present 
and the present progressive and then presenting the "used to" construction and 
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the simple past as semantically similar foms occurring in the past as opposed 
to the present axis. 

35. 



time 


a specific action 


a habitual action 


present axis 


I am writing a letter now. 


I write my parents once a week. 


past axis ' 


I wrote a letter yesterday. 


1 used to write my grandmother 
every weekend. 



Mr. Thompson then proceeds to provide his students practice with the contrast 
between past and present habits— e.g., Al used to live in Santa Monica but now 
he lives iii Westwood. He used to go to Santa Monica City College, but now_he 
goes to UCLA, etc. 



Susan Ulm has devised an interesting type of exercise for getting students 
to understand the distinction between the present perfectand the simple past. 
She provides her students with two forms of the same inf^rmation, varies the 
time of the context, and asks them to use the appropriate, tense. For example. 

Time* 
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Situation 
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I haven't eaten breakfast this morning, 
(i.e., it's still "morning") 



I didn't eat breakfast this morning, 
(i.e., it's no longer "morning") 

Situation 



Have you paid your federal income tax? 
(i.e., there's. stilltime to pay) 



8 a.m. 

9 a.m. 
10 a.m. 

_11_ a,.m'_ 

1 p.m. 

2 p.m. 
• Time 

Feb. 1 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 
_A£r_^ i5_ 
Apr. 16 
May 1 
May 15 

As part ef a larger study on the present perfect, Ray Moy (1974) has^come 
to the following conclusions (38) and offers the following suggestions '(39): 

Con<llusions 

33 a The present perfect needs a "present" situation to which it can link .the 
past. The time axis to which the present perfect belongs is the present, 
b In no case is the present perfect obligatorily used. Usage is basically 
left up to a writer or speaker depending on his feelings of the current 
relevance of a past situation or action to the present situation. 



Did you pay your federal income tax? 
(i.e., the deadline has passed) 



Exercise in which the studeoJis select the present perfect based on the 
adverb which occurs in a sent^n^jy-should not be used. " Instead s^udehts 
should do exercises involving tTO^identification of present situations 
to which the verbs expressed in the present perfect are likely, 

33 • Te acliing seqt^ence suggested : 

a. teach identification of present perfect 

. b. give them a text using present perfect and ask them to identify the 
present situations expressed or implied 

c. give them present perfect sentences without context and ask them to make 
up present situations that provide appropriate contexts for the subjects 

Making explicit use of the Bull system Kathi Bailey has devised a lesson 
for simultaneous review of the past perfect and the future perfect, thus making 
use of the semantic relationships ^nd the. adverbial markers they share. 

John will arrive at 9 p.m. 

I will have finished the book. 
John arrived at 9 p^m. 

I had finished the book. 




/By that ti 
jBefore then 



ime^t 
2n J 



/By that timej 



I 



had. ..EN, IBefore then 

am certain other useful and ingenious strategies for teaching ETAS have been 



developed by our teaching assistants; however, the above are the ones that have 
come to my attention. I hope that other TA's who have developed successful exer- 
cises will bring them to my attention so that they can be added to this inventory 

Additional Suggestions . , 

I v/oulfJ like to conclude this article'with three additional teaching 
suggestions . 

The firct one concerns the use of our student information sheet to teach 
some of the simple tenses. ' In our intermediate and advanced service courses we 
encourage our teaching assistants to compile a class information sheet like the 
following during the first week of class for distribution to the entire class. 
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Full Name 


Name to 
be used 
in class 


Native 
country 


Native 
language 


Other 
languages 


Major field ' 


Hobbies 


Maria-Elena 
Alvarado 


Maria 


Mexico 


Spanish. 


Engl ish 
French 


Nursing 


Reading 
Cooking 


Mohamed Al i 
Bahman 


Ali 


Egypt 


Arabic 


English 


Engineering . 


Photography 
Travel 


Manssor 
Gha^ari 

f. 


Manry 


Iran 


Farsi 
(Persian) 


Engl ish 
German 


Physics.-r^ 


Collecting 

records 
Movies 


Eiko Hakata 


Eiko 


Japan 


Japanese 


Chinese 
English 


Oriental 
Languages 


Cooking 
Painting 



Etc. 
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Subsequently, we urge the regular use of this information as a part of class 
lesson^ to insure that the students get to know each other as well as to stimu- 
late communication. Among other things, the sheet can be used to practice and 
review the following tenses: 

42. a. simple present: Who comes from Mexico? 

Does Ali speak Arabic or Persian? 

b. present progressive: Who is studying physics? 

Maria, are you studying medicine? 

c. simple past: Did you collect records in Iran? 

When did you first learn to cook? - 

d. present perfect: For how long have you been interested in photography? 

Since, when have you painted pictures? 

e. "going to" future: Are you going to go to Mexico for Christmas vacation? 

Are you going to return to Iran when you finish your 
degree?/ 

Etc. 

My second and third suggestions both consist of writing activities. The 
second one is the use of time charts such as the one shown in (27) to elicit a 
written text.' The teacher would provide the proper time axis before the stu- 
dents start writing (e.g., "These are the things John does every. d§iy. Write a 
paragraph about them." or ^hese are the things John did yesterday. Write them 
in the form of a narrative." etc.) Here the use of transitional time expressions 
'--as well as the tenses themselves— can be taught and practiced (e.g.. First, 
next, after that, then, finally, etc.) 

My final suggestion is that ESL teachers give their intermediate and ad- 
vanced students opportunities to write many texts (first short, then longer) 
such as the ones presented in the passages and dialogs provided .in (.10) thru 
(13) so they develop the ability to utilize each of the four English time axes 
to their full extent. In pursuing such exercises , the teaching sequence should 
probably be present axis, the past axis, the future axis and then the future- 
in-the-past axis. 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ 

Footnotes 

1 . The 12 "traditional" tenses are: 

simple present ' present perfect 
present continuous (or progressive). present perfect continuous 
simple past . ^ past perfect 

past continuous past perfect continuous 

simple future future perfect 

future continuous future perfect c 

2. For the structuralist point of view, see Joos (1968); for the transfomiation- 
alist point of view, see Chomsky (1957, .1965). 

3. The transformational phrase structure rule for expanding the auxiliary of the 
verb phrase is as follows: Ai;x — > Tense (M) (HAVE. ..EN) (BE. ..IMG) 

tense is further expanded as "> jp^es}, ^^^"^^ "^^^"^ ^^^^ 
ture the auxiliary will, contain an obligatory past or present tense marker, 
an optional modcr: auxiliary followed by an optional perfective aspect and an- 
optional progressive aspect in that order. 
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.4. I would like to point out thaV my first experience with such charts occurred 
during the summer of 1963, at which time I was working with Fraida Dubin and 
Elite Ohishtain on a Peace CorpsVTraining Program. We were responsible for 
the ESL training component and hacl decided that such charts would be a good 
way of showing PCVs how to teach the English tense system. 
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ESL TEACHER SPEECH ,AS INPUT TO THE ESL LEARNER* 
DIANE. LARSEN-FREEMAN 



In 1973 second language acquisition researchers, Dulay and Burt, reported 
that they had found an order of acquisition! of eight English morphemes for 
Spanish-speaking children learning English as a Second Language. Their claim 
that a certain morpheme was acquired earlier or later than other morphemes was 
based on the relative" number of times a subject correctly supplied that morp- 
heme in obligatory contexts (Brown, 1973). 

Following Dulay and Burt's report further "morpheme studies" were under- ' 
taken. The results of these studies showed that the morpheme order originally 
reported for children was also characteristic of adult ESL learners (Bailey, 
Madden and Krashen, 1974; Larsen-Freeman, 1975b). Furthermore, although 
learners from different native language backgrounds did exhibit slightly 
different acquisition orders, there was still a strikingly similar pattern in 
the morpheme acquisition order of all learners (Dulay and F"^- 1974; Larsen- 
Freeman, 1975b). Finally, although tasks involving differe: ; ; .. iUies did 
elicit different morpheme orders, morpheme ranks in various orai production 
tasks remained fairly stable (Larsen-Freeman, 1975b). 

Prompted to search for the reason why learners regularly supply certain 
morphemes more accurately than others, Larsen-Freeman (1976) examined the com- 
mon oral 'production morpheme sequence for a possible determinant. Morpheme 
complexity, le?.rner variables, instructional procedures, operating strategies 
^nd the nature of English in>ut were all considered. Significant positive 
correlations were only obtaine^ when the morpheme acquisition order was com- 
pared with the frequency of occurrence of these same -morphemes in English na- 
tive-speaker Lpeech. ^ 

Since the morpheme frequencies used in this comparison were based om 
speech samples of English-speaking parents conversing with their children (as 
reported in Brown, 1973), it was felt that it was premature to claim that fre- 
quencies of occurence was the principle determinant of the ESL acquisition 
order. It would belnecessary to examine morpheme frequencies in the type of 
input an ESL learned would likely encounter. In order to accomplish this, two 
low level university ESL classes (33A at UCLA) were taped for one hour a week _ 
throughout the 1976 Winter term. The classes were taught by different instruct 
ors, each adhering to a syllabus of her own devising. 

*I wish to thank Virginia-Strom and Nazli Rizk, graduate students in TESL, for 
their help with this pf-oject. - 

Footnotes^ ^^^^ term used in the literature, I have adopted it here. I 

believe "accuracy order" to be a more desirable label, however. 
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From a total of twenty hours of recorded instruction, three hours were 
randomly selected from the tapes of each class- For the one class the tapes 
were from weeks 1, 3 and 7. For the other class the tapes were from weeks 
2, 6 and 9. The six hours were transcribed and morpheme frequency counts 
were made from the teachers* speech for the^nine morphemes most often studied 
by second language acquisition researchers. (For a detailed description see 
Larsen-Freeman, 1975a). 

Table 1 reveals the frequency ranks of the nine morphemes in descending 
order for both classes for the six hours of transcribed tapes. 



TABLE 1 

Frequency Ranks for Nine Morphemes from ESL Teacher Speed 



Morphemes 


1 


Class A 
Tapes 

■ 2 


3 


1 


Class B 
Tapes 

2 


3 




Article 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Copul a 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 




P' ural 


3 


3 


3 


'2 


3 


2 




Progressive "ing" 


4 


4 


4 


4 


5.5 


6 




Third Person Singular 


5 


5 


5 


6 


7 


7 




Regular Past Tense 


6 


7 


6 


5 


5.5 


4. ■ 




Progressive Auxiliary 


7 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 




Possessive 


8 , 


. 9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




Irregular Past Tense 


9 


6 


7 


7 


4* 


5 





*The grammar component of this class dealt with irregular past tense which would 
account for its higher rank. 



The similarity across classes is readily apparent. A Kendall's coefficient 
of concordance was performed and was significant at the .001 level (W=.90). 

Next, Spearman rank correlation coefficients were calculated between each 
' of the teacher speech frequency orders and Brown's (1973) reported frequency order 

determined 'by a count of the morphemes in the speech of English-speaking par- 
^ ents.to their children. Table 2 gives these correlations. 
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TABLE 2 - - 

Spearman Rank Order Correlation Coefficients Between Morpheme 
Frequency Counts from £SL Teacher. Speeck and Brown (1973) 
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Brown* 
(1973) 




1 



Class B 
Tapes 
2 



.533 .585 .4.16 

sig .070 sig .049 sig .132 



♦Brown's order 

1 copula 2. article 3. progressive ':ing" 4. progressive auxiliary , - 
5! plural 6. irregular past tense 7. possessive 8. third person sing- 
ular 9. regular past tense 

Thus, in four of six possible cases the morpheme frequency ranks were cor- 
related significantly at the .05 level. 

TheWrpheme frequencies in the teachers' speech were next compared to the 
oral production morpheme acquisition order from Larsen-Freeman (1975b). Table 
3 gives the Spearman rank correlation coefficients. 

TABLE 3 

. Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficients between Morpheme Frequency Counts 
from ESL Teacher Speech and Larsen-Freeman (1975b) 







Class A 






Class B 






1 


Tapes 
2 


3 


1 


Tapes 
2 


3 


Larsen-Freeman 
(1975b)* 


.733 
sig .012 


.650 
sig .029 sig 


.683 

.o;?i 


.650 
sig 029 


.493 
sig .088 sig 


.433 
.122 



-*Larsen-Freenian's order (Phase I) . -i-' 

1 progressive "ing' 2. copula 3. article 4. progressive auxi lary 

5'. plural 6. regular past 7. third person singular, 8. irregular past 
tense 9. possessive 

Again we see in four of the six comparisons the morpheme ranks from two 
sources were correlated significantly at the .05 level. 
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Finally, the frequencies of the morphemes in the; ESL teachers* speech 
were compared to Dulay and Burt*s morpheme acquisition order (1974). Table 
4 gives the resulting Spearman rank coprefation coefficients. 

TABLE 4 

Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficients between Morpheme Frequency 
Counts from ESL Teacher Speech and Dulay and Burt (1974) 







Class A . 


] 

Class B 








Tapes 


Tapes 






1 


2 3 


1 2 3 




Dulay and Burt 


■ . 783 


.750 .766 


.783 .744 


.700 


(1974)* 


sig .006 


sig .010 sig .008 


sig .006 sig .011 sig 


.018 



*Dulay and Burt*s order 

1. article 2. copula T'3^"progressive ''ing'' 4. plural 5. progressive 
auxiliary 6. regular ppst^ense 8 possessive 9. third person. singular 

As Table 4 shows, all six correlations are significant, including four 
at the .01 level. The highly significant correlations obtained when comparing 
the Dulay and Burt morpheme order with th^ ESL teacher speech frequency order 
is probably due to the fact that the subject population studied by Dulay and 
Burt, one hundred fifteen, was much larger that that of the other studies. 

The final statistical measure employed* was the Kendall coefficient of 
concordance among twelve morpheme orders: six from the ESL teacher speech, 
four from Larsen-Freeman's 1975a study (orders from an oral-production task ar.d 
an elicited imitation task each administered twice). Brown's 1973'frequency 
order and Dulay and Burt's 1974 acquisition order. The coefficient of con- 
cordance was found to be significant at the .001 level (W=.70). . 

The evidence cited here is supportive of the hypothesis that the fre- 
quency of occurrence of the nine morphemes in English native-speaker speech 
is the principle determinant of the oral production EbL morpheme acquisition 
order. 

While it is very exciting that we now seem to have found an answer for 
why learners supply certain morphemes more accurately than others, the impli- . 
cations for such a finding are by no means clear. It would appear, as Hatch 
.(1975) has alred<iy contended, that second lan£|uage acquisition researchers 
should pay more 'attention to the input to which the learner is exposed than ^ 
has previously bean afforded. Another implication suggested by Schumann 
(personal communication) is that rather than the second language learner 
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being a "rule-former", perhaps the learner is occupied with the task of try- 
ing to match what is salient in what he hears in the target language. Finally, 
at least with regard to morpheme form, researchers must now contend with the 
implication that an S-R explanation is not untenable— the more frequently a 
stimulus is. encountered by the learner, the more often the learner is likely 
to supply it accurately in an obligatory context. 

Each of these implications is intriguing in turn, and certainly warrants 
further consider'ation. 
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DISCOURSE ANALYSIS, SPEECH ACTS AND SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 

Evelyn Hatch* 

In this paper, I want to review a very small piixt of the work we have done 
on discourse analysis, specifically on conversational analysis of young children 
learning a second language. Current research appears to center around the order 
of acquisition of various structures of English (AUX development, negation, ques- 
tion formatiron or the easy/eager distinction, promise/tell patterns, etc,) 
acquisition of English morphology by the second language learner. In an attempt^ 
to explain why the child produces the foi-ins that he does, whatever their order 
might be, earlier papers (Gough S Hatch, 1975; Larsen-Freeman, 1976) have sug- 
gested that frequency in the input must be the prime factor influencing the order 
of acquisition. This has caused us to consider input more seriously. It is im- 
possible to do that without turning to conversational analysis. 

Our basic premise has long been that the child learns some basic set of syn- 
tactic structures, moving from a one-word phase to a two-word phase to more com- 
plex structures, and that eventually the child is able to put these structures 
together in order to carry on conversations with others. The premise, if we use 
discourse analysis, is the converse. That is, language learning, ^ven at one and 
two-word stages, evolves out of learning how to carry on conversations. 

The data that I want to discuss today is from two differeiit kinds of inter- 
views: first, betwj^en child learner and adult investigator and, second, between 
child language learner and child native speaker. -The data from these two sources 
is quite different in nature, it is different in. terms of what "vhe child has an 
opportunity to leam, and it is different in terms of the kin^s of. speech acts 
involved. 

What does the child have to do to talk with an adult? Keenan has pointed 
out that the first step the child must make in conversation is to get the. atten- 
tion of the person with whom he wishes to speak. TTiis can be accomplished by 
banging a spoon or by calling a name. This first step is also clear in data of 
second- language learning children: 

(Huang, 1970, Taiwanese, 5 years, Paul) 
Paul: (To Kenny) You-you-you-youl 
NS : Huh? 

Paul: I-see-you ' ^ 

Kenny - ^ 

Paul: Oh -oh: 
' NS: What? 

Paul: Tills. (points to an ant) 
NS: It *s an ant. 

Paul: Ant. 

*I wish to thank Joseph Huang, Harumi Itoh, Denise Young, and Sabrina Peck for 
allowing me access to tfieir data transcripts from which I have taken examples 
for this paper. 
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Attention words (e,g,, oh-oh, hey, the listener's name, lookit) are very frequent 
in child-child interactions. However, this does not mean that every time the 
second language learner wants to nominate a discourse topic, -he first uses one of 
these attention ^rkers. In adult-child conversation, when a child is. being stud- 
ied, the investigatblr-is almost always attending to the child (unlike a; more nat- 
ural situation). In child-child discourse, where it is more difficult to get the 
partner's attention, the first step is much more frequent. 

Once the learner has secured the attention of his adult conversational part- 
ner, the second task is to get the partner to attend to the topic of discourse. 
He can do this by pointing to what he wants to have noticed or he may use other/ 
deities : 

Paul: oh -oh I 

NS: What? 

Paul: that (points at box) 

(Young, 1974, Spanish, 5^i, Juan) 

(Juan has finished drinking milk) 
NS: AH gone? 

Juan: (No response. Points at band-aid-) This, 
NS: Cut, 
Juan: Cut, 

While many children appear to favor tha£ as a topic nominator, Paul's favorite 
was this : Paul (pointing toward drum)''* this , this, this'. 

In a frame, then, the first task for the learner is to get his partner's 
attention, the second is direct that attention to the topic for conversation. 
In response, the adult usually identifies the object nominated: 

Paul: this (points) x 
NS: A pencil . 

Paul : pencil ' 

One might claim that it is from these conversational exchanges that connected 
utterances of more than one word develop: 

Juan: that \ Juan: that+++truck (falling intonation 

NS: It's a truck, . . each word) . 

Juan: truck \ 

It is possible that such 'two-word' utterances (or two, one-word utterances which 
follow each other) are propositions (There exists a truck.). It is more sensible, 
I think, to simply gloss them as establishing the topic 'notice the truck'. In 
turn (unless the task is one of looking at picture books and naming the objects 
seen), the adult does not interpret such utterances as » this+++NOUN' as a piece 
of information. Rather, he accepts it as a topic of conversation. He does not 
seem to react as if the child were telling him names of things. 

\ ^ < 

If one can accept that a call for attentibn ('oh-oh' etc.), a pointing out 
of a tO£ic_('this' , etc) and the learner's and partner's identifying remarks 
serve to noniinate a topic for conversation, then\fe.have accounted for the pres- 
ence of such utterances as 'This+++NOUN« in the early data of our learners. That 
is, we are saying that this particular structure evolves out of discourse. It 
evolves not because of some magic about frequency but^. because of the cpnscious 
desire of the chi]d co say something, to talk about something. 
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In some of the data, securing the listeners' attention and nominating the 
topic make ^up most of the learner's contribution to the conversation: 

(Young, 1974, Spanish, 6, Enrique) 

Enrique: Lookit. Look. Look at dat. Lookit dat. Hey, looki^:. Ah 

hal — &x-xx-{-laugh) Lookit. /hwa I daet/? Lookit. Lookit. 

Dat one. Lookit. Oh, lookit, dat one. WoW;, Hey, lookit. 
Hey, /hi bediflal bedlflal/. Hey, eeek. Oooh, lookit /dae/. 
Lookit dat one I Eeek, lookit I Oooh, lookit dat one, Oooh 
/a tessx/. Oooh, a big one. Lookit, etc. 

Once the child has secured the listener's attention and has nominated a 
topic, what happens in th? discourse with an adult? Scollon, in his disserta- 
tion on a child learning English as a first language, shows how the learner and 
the partner together build a conversation once the topic is understood. In first 
language acquisition, o£ course, there is a good deal of difficulty in getting 
the topic understood: 

(Scollon, 1974, English, Brenda) 



Brenda: 


(a car passes in the street. R does not hear it.) 




/k^a,/ (repeated 4 times) 




R: 


What? 




Brenda : 


/goo/ 






/go/ 




S: 


XXX 




Brenda : 


/beiS/ (nine repetitions) 




R: 


What? Oh, bicycle? 


Is that what you said? 


Brenda : 


/na?/'* 




R: 


No? 




Brenda: 


/na?/ 






No — I got it wrong. 


(laugh). 



The young second-language learner also may have some degree cf difficulty in 
getting his topic nominations recognized though the problems ir. control of the 
vocal apparatus are much less severe. The youngest children do have trouble in 
getting close enough to the adult model for specific wordi for the adult to 
recognize them: for .example, Takahiro makes 9:attempts at 'square' during one 
exchange. And occasionally, the adult doe? not attend closely enough to the 
child to recognize a topic nomination and respond appropriately: 

is reading i:, story) 
Lv.okit 

/de dalm/ - . 

What? 
/de dalm/. 

Iftiat? ' 
(points . to picture) /daet/ 
Oh, the vine. 

ye"^ 

(continues reading) There was no room anymore — \ 
(frustrated) I know. I know. 
Not you. Not you. 

Wheu the adult does recognize the topic, he responds to it appropriately, 
and his response is usually a question. The questions require, or at least help. 



(Adult 
Juan : 

NS: 
Juan : 
NS: 
Juan : 
NS: 
Juan : 
NS: 
Juan : 
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the child to get his one or two-word utterances into a semantically related 
series: | 

(Sculion, 1974, English, Brenda) 



Brenda: Kimby. 

R: What about Kimby? 

Brenda: close ' 

R: ' Closed?' What did she close, hm^jn? 

Brenda: (looking in picture book at an old woman at a stove) 

cook 

say 

R: What'd the cook say? 

Brenda: something . 



While first language researchers are more interested in describing the child's 
output in suc> cases in terms of agent -act ion-ob j ect , entity-attribute, action- 
locative, etc., what is especially interesting is that the questions of the 
adult force the child to put his utterance in this order. Out of these inter- 
actions (which Scollon calls vertical structures) develop syntactic structures 
(which Scol Ion c^lls horizontal structures). That is, the words that the child 
produces one at a time are semantically linked: When the adult asks for more 
information with questions, he asks for a constituent to fill out the construc- 
tion . It appears quite clear that the adult takes the child's first utterance 
as a topic nomination and then asks for clarification or comment on it. The 
clarification or comment is semantically related by such questions and the re- 
lationship is later made more explicit through syntax. Scollon believes, 
therefore, that ''this interaction with other speakers may well be the means by 
which Brenda has learned how to construct" syntactic relationships. 

The child also begins to produce vertical structures without adult prompt- 
ing after each word: 

Brenda my turn this way bathtub 

see that do it hold it (3 X) scrub it (2 X) 

' holding (2 X) paper napkin 

but obviously ^adult questions help her to get all the relationships out: 

Brenda: tape corder 

use it (2 X) 
NS: Use it for what? 

Brenda: talk 

cordei talk 

Brenda talk 

From many such examples, Scollon has built a convincing argument that these 
vertical structures form the pro.to-types for longer horizontail constructions 
at a later period. " This suggests that. . . discourse structxire is at the 
heart of sentence structure from the beginning of its development ."^ 

Our evidence seems to show this same sort of progression in the child- 
adult discourse of second language learners- However, there is a difference 
that muSw be accounted for. The learner in this case has already learned to 
make s>*itactic constructions (Scollon's horizontal structures) in his first 
language. Why doesn't he immediately do so in the second? He has little dif- 
ficulty physiologically in getting out long streams of speech; therefore, we 
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can't say that the problem is completely in controlling the vocal apparatus. 
The explanation appears to., be that the child is attending to the rules of 
conversational discourse. 

Let's look at the first example:. 

Paul : This boat . 
NS: Mmhmm boat. 

Paul: this 
I my boat. 

Why doesn't Paul start immediately with 'my boat' or 'this my boat'? It woul 
net be beyond his ability to^-do so. But if we look at conversation function, 
we know that he must first make sure that the adult has identified the topic 
for the following discourse (much-Jin-the-^arae way that the adult primes the 
topic 'You see that boat?' and gets a response before saying 'Well, that's • 
mine.'). Following is another example of prior establishment of topic: 



Paul: thi^ 

NS: Ves? 

Paul : this you? 

NS: It's Kenny's. 



Again, Paul identifies the topic of discourse first before he asks who the 
ball belongs to. 

In the following exa^iiple, Pauf tries to establish 9 topic but the adult, 
in turn, nominates another which Paul then wust respond to: 



Paul : fish 
see? 

NS: .. Whereas the turtle? 

Paul : turtle 

NS: Nfclimm. is he in there? 

Paul : no turtle 

fioh ^, 



T!ie next example from Huang's data shows the' child establishing a topic and 
defending his vocabulary choice for that topic: 



Paul: this 

NS: What? 

Paul: window (locking at fish tank) 
NS: Wh^^re's the window (=challei;ge?) 

Paul : wirdow 
this 

NS: Another win^dow. Show me. 

Paul: another window (echo) 
NS: ' Hmmm. Is thfs a windo w Lere? 

Paul: yah 



window fish 
not window car. 

He even responds to requests for imitation;; as though they were topic 
tions on which he should elaborate: 

NS : Paul , can you say ' teacher ' ? 

Paul : teacher 

fin 
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NS: Right, teacher. 

Paul ; Teacher 

Elsie, (name of his nursery-school teacher) 
NS: Very good. 

While obeying conversation rules, the learner is still subjected to the 
same kmds of questions as those found in the Scollon data. And the questions 
do help to get constituents in order: 

Juan: Teacher. 

.Lookit. (holds up 25^) 
. NS: Mmhmm. A quarter. 

Juan : quarter 
NS: For what? 

Juan: for Monday, (the day milk money is due) 
NS: On Monday? For what? 

Juan : for milk . 

As the ciiiid learns more and more English, the conversation rules of dis- 
course continue to shape much of the data of our isecond language learners: 

Enrique: Hey, lookit /dae ka:/ . (attention, topic romination) 
NS : Mmhmm. 
Enrique: dat beauty 

/dae ka:/ (comment) 

You got /dffl ka:/? (question) 
NS: No, mine's a different color. 

Enrique: I gotta yellow, /dffit/ gotta white. 

yeh, I got one /hwal/ (=white?) Uh-huh. 
Jesus: I gott^a Ford dealer and I gotta Toyota my mother. 



It's brown. 
Yeh. I gotta yellow. 



A nuw )er of people who work in the field of conversational analysis aave 
said thac the first rule of conversation must be to 'say something relevant.' 
The data taat we have looked at so far shows that, the child does just that. 
However, what happens when the child knows this rule for conversation from his 
first language but knows absolutely none of the second language? How does he 
'say something relevant' when he wants very much to carry on a conversation 
with a speaker of a language he does not Lir.derstand? 

t. 

Itoh's data (Itoh, 1973) shows the very first interi\ctalons between her svl: 
ject, Takahiro, and his aunt. The child wanted very much to interact verbal! 
with his aunt but he did not know any English. His strategy vras-Jto^'s^^-^^rae- 
thing' even though he did not understand what he said- The only possible way 
for him to interact verbally was to repeat her utterances after her. However, 
the intonation of ^.he repetitions made the repetition 'relevant.' He echoes 
her statements with rising intonation and her questions with falling intonation 

Itoh, 1973, Japanese, 2:6, Takahiro 

A: (Parking cars and airplanes) 

Make it one at a time. 
Takahiro: one at a timet 



Park everything. 

/evri5in/t 

Park them. 
Park themt 
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A: Does it fly? 

T: Flyi 

As the data collection sessions continued, repetitions became less echolalic: 

H: Do you want to race also? 

Takahiro: Also racing car^f 
H: That's all. That's all. 

T: Okay, that's alii 

He then began nominating topics: 

Takahiro: /gra:X/4. 

H: Garage. OK. I ' 11 make a garage . 

T: OK. 

Takahiro: /flo/ 

NS: Flower. Green flower. 

T: Green flower. 

NS: Oh, what color is this? 

T: Green 

green flower. 

As in Scollon's data, vertical constructions take place even without adult 
question prompting: 

Takahiro: this 

broken 
NS : Broken . 

T: broken 

This /ez/ broken. 

broken 

NS: Upside down. 

T: upside down ) 

this broken 

upside down 

broken 

T: ■ garage 

NS: It's a garage. Come garage. 

T: /koraen/ garage. 

NS: /nal/ your. (=not yours) 

NS: This is yours. 

T: /nal/ yours. (Note morphology correction) 

While the output data of the le?mer, then, is shaped by the rules of con- 
versation and by adult input, the adi;U, too, is constrained in what he may say 
by the same rules. He too must 'make a relevant reply.' There are few directly 
relevant replies to be made to the kinds of topics the child nominates. For 
example, if the child nominates 'this' pointing to a fish in a fish tank, the 
child and .ridult seem to talk about 'this' as a topic in a veiy few, very limited 
ways. What? Fish. What's this? A fish. Where's the fish? Whose fish is 
that? Is that yours? How many fish are there? What color is it? What's the 
fish do ing? It's swimming. Can he swim? No^, it's not a fish. There are hot 
many 'etc^s possible. And precisely these questions and responses to. the topic 
can account for the order of acquisition in AUX development and in morphology 
that we have talked about elsewhere. It gives us a high frequency for equatidnal 
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sentences, plurals, and the ING progressive. 

The conversation puts the. adult under two constraints as to what is a 
relevant response: 1) What information , about Vthis' is sliared by adult and 
child; and 2) what are the attributes of 'this' that one can talk about? That 
is, there is nothing immediately obvious about 'this' that allows one to ask 
result/ cause questions (unless the fish is floating on top 6^ the water)., Tliere 
is nothing about 'this' to allow one\to make a relevant remark about much of any- 
thing beyond what» where, whose, what color, how many, what doing, can X Verb, is 
X'VerblNG. And the first constraint prevents the adult from s^^ying sudi things 
as 'you know the price of tuna just went up again' or 'what's an angel fish doing 
in a fresh-water tank?' \^ \ 

My conclusion, then, is that it's really not so much that th'^ adult knows 
that the child second-language-leamer cannot answer questions with complex syn- 
tactic forms and therefore consciously simplifies the input to the\ child. Rather, 
the frequency of what/where/whose/is X VerbING, etc. are controlled by the con- 
straints of conversation rules. The rules of conversation, then, piit constraints 
on questions which explain their frequency in the input. That the child then 
uses (or acquires) these same questions first in the data collected in adult- 
child discourse should not be surprising. 

Turning to child-child discourse, we find a very different picture. The 
child learner does not receive the same kinds of input in these conversations. 
In fact, the speech acts required in child-child discourse are not the same, and 
the rules for conversation are quite different. The major speech act is no long- 
er the giving of information in response to adult questions. 

Since space is limited, I will discuss only one strategy that reveaxs in- 
teresting differences in adult-child and child-child discourse, that of repetition. 
While repetition is important for chiid-adult discourse, it is useful in limited 
ways. AS shown earlier in the data of takahiro, it allows the child to use input 
in order to participate in conversations even when the child 49es not understand 
\ what he says. Wagner -Gough (Gough § Hatch, 1975) has also shown how the child 
uses the input, incorporating parts of it into his own speech output. For exam- 
ple, Homer, a five-year-old Persian child learning English, incorporated the 
speech he heard into his own replies, as in : 

' NS : Come here. 

Homer: No come here. (=1 won't come) 

NSr Don't do that. •' 

Homer: Okay, don't do that. (=Okay, I won't) 

NS: , Where are you going? 

Homer: Wliere are you going is house. . : 

However, repetition and incorporation are much more extensive and much more 
appropriate in child-child conversational discourse. 

Brina Peck's data, for example, show thv child second- language learner tak- 
ing his turns as a conversational partner by repeating or 'joining in the chorus' 
in conversations: 
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(child-child conversations during puzile working activity) 

NS: .,,lemme have it, Lemme have it XXX puzzle. Oops I 

Aiigel: (laugh) l emme have I (Scream) 

NS: Nope. But it goes here. 

Angel: ' Here. Goes, 

NS: ,.»and that's one more like it. . 

Angel: (laughs to himself) 'smore like it. 
NS: Reall)^, more like it. 

Angel: I need you - in - the - oooh! 

NS: Oooh, dam. Oh dam. Oh, (Sings) doo-doo- (continues) 

Angel: (joins in) da-da. 

NS: Oh good ! Now there's one piece. 

Angel: (laughs) There one piece. 

NS: Lookit how much we've done so f^r so good. 

Angel: Lookit all-- (s-ings low:) far so good-good-good- . . 

(speaking) good, good, good, good. 

Such examples have often been dismissed as simply language play. And, in an 
earlier resume of Huang's work, I pointed out the large number of 'language 
play' routines. Some of them, no doubt, serve no othe:^ function than play (not 
to disparage play) but they all occur within conversations (not just when the 
child is alone or talking to toys) , and they serve several important conversa- 
tion lunctions, not, the len^t of which is that of keeping the conversation go- ' 
ing. (Would that the adu? t second language learner could manage this function 
so easilyl) But repetitions also serve a number of other important functions 
for the learner in terms of the speech acts required in child-child discourse, 
as shown in the following examples from Young's data. 

Repetition is useful for bragging: 

NS: I gpt a real gun. 

Enrique: I got a real gun. 
Adult: A real what? 

Enrique: Real gun. 

Go like dat. (gun noises) 

NS: You gotta parachute? 

Enrique: Hey, yeh . Gotta parachute. 
Adult: What's a parachute? 

NS: It have a man go down. 

Enrique: Veh XXX. Go down, down, down, down, down (pitch drops on 'downs') 

, Go do'^n, down, down. I did. My friend got it. 

Verbal dueling is also a speech act that can be built on repetition with 
minor changes : 

Juan: (drawing picture) I have a /dis/ dog. 

NS: You don't have no dog. 

Juan: You no have a nothing dog. 

NS: Yes I do. 

Juan: Nuh-uh. Le^mme see. 

Enrique: tVhat color /daB/? 
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Juan: I have a /dis/ dog. 

Enrique: Uh-uh, You /do:/ got dog, I got /dae/ dog. 
NS: I got this dog. 

Enrique: I got, got /dIs/ dog. 
NS: I got Lassie. 

Juan: I got bigger Lassie » 

Enrique: I got Lassie.' Blassie! I got Blassie! 

NS: Hey, he say... he say . . .he. . .he got Lassie. His name's 

not Lassie. 
Hnrique : No, Blassie. 
Juan: Blassie. 

Mult: Did you ever see Lassie on TV? 

It Is worth noting that verbal dueling and argument almost always involves the 
vise of comparatives: ■ 

NS: Hey, he do more better 'n you. | 

Enrique: He do more better 'n you. i 
NS: I can-- 

Hnrique: I can do more XXX. Lookit. No more better *n me. Lookit. 

Look what is. Dumb. Lookit. (Sings: dumb, dumb, dumb. J 

Arguments easily move to threats where, again, repetition is an important part 
of the speech act: 

l^S: (at swings) I can beat your brother up. I can beat him up. 

Enrique: You can beat him, huh. I can beat him to my party n you can 
- ' beat hi\i\ n you can beat my brother. He beat you up. You XXX 
it. I can beat you u p. 
In this last example, it appears that if there is no ^gradual build up of traded 
insults, the child must sustain what he says over a longer period of time and 
gradually build up volume so that the final threat is said both at a higher 
pitch and with greater intensity. In other words, it appears that the speech 
act itself requires the learner to select length and the plan for increased 
volume and pitch over the actual syntax of the intermediate material in his 
threat. Therefore, the material that leads up to his final 'I can beat you up' 
does not make strict sense though it is related |to the discourse via repetition 
of the original boast of the native speaker. i 

Repetition also appears in speech acts which shift blame: 

NS: \ (to adult re Juan) He's makin' a stupid boat. 

Juan: You makin' a. . .a kaka boat. 
NS: \ He said a bad word. 

Juan: He say. He say bad word. 

and for making deals: 

NS: ril trade you one of those for one of those rocket things. 

Children: No way. 

Enrique: No way, man. No way. 

Children: No way. , • 

Enrique: Dat crazy. Boy, your craze. No. Him crazy. Huh, dat mine. 
Yeh , no way . 

Repartitions also appear to function well for transfer of orders: 
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NS: > ...I*m driving. Take over, E. 

Enrique: Hey Sean, Kris, look. . Take over! 



take overl (shouts) 



NS: This is your place, E. You have to. 

Enrique: I have to...yeh. (Car sounds) Have to say 'take over'. 

Juan: E's the driver. 

E.^rique: He going. Ah nol Let's take over. I am. 

Repetitions also occur when the learner is struck by the sounds of particularly 
delightful words: 

Enrique: Fall down I 
NS: Okay-dokey. 

Enrique: What you say? 
NS: What? 

Enrique: You say ' okay-dokey ' ? XXX 'okay-dokey ' ? 
NS: Okay-dokey. Yeh . 

Enrique: Okay-dokey. Hey, I did it. Okay-dokey. (continues saying 
okay-dokey with different stress patterns) 

NS: (disgusted) Oooh, you made a boo-boo. 

Enrique: .1 made a boo-boo. Look what I color. 
NS: . . .boo-boo. Lookit . 

Enrique: So what? All up. Boo-boo yep. goo-boo. Everybody do boo-boo. 
I did wrong, (laugh) 

A)id, again, thoy serve to keep v ' versation going as in this exchange from 
Brina Peck's data: 

Angel: This go like this . T.iis go like that . TThis goes like that 
NS: (mocking) Lgoes like tha-it 

Angel: f Go like (giggle) this 
NS. I like - thiay - 

(mocking accent) It goes like jthis 
An;^^.l: Lthis 
NS : r it goes like 
Angel : L goes 3 ike 
NS: /yi§/ 
Angel: Tnis fgoes like 
NS: LTliis goes like this. 

Angel : This go 
. NS: go - like - 

Angel: /rekli/ This go here. 
NS: This goes here. 
Angel : Be quiet . - 
NS: SsshI (laughs) 

From these few brief examples, it must appear that there are maior differ- 
ences in adult-child and child-child discourse for the second language learning 
child. As we gather more data on conversations of second language learners, I 
am sure many more important differences will begin to unfold. 

• In exchanges with adults, the child is continually bombarded with questions, 
primarily with questions of identification and elaboration. These are v>nhat ques- 
tions, whexe questions, whose questions , what-doing questions . The questions ask 
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the child to clarify and enlarge on the topics that he or the adult nominates. 
The questions are constrained by tne rules of adult conversation. The adult does 
not consciously simplify his language to the child but rather obeys the rules of 
conversation that require shared knowledge as a basis for questions. Further, 
the questions are constrained by what is shared on the basis of objects present 
in the immediate environment and by on-going actions. CThe questions asked the 
child require him to give new information in an order Specified by the adult. 
This ordering may force die child to put constituents into dn order whicli pro- 
vides the precursbr to more formal syntactic arrangements. Further, the frequen- 
cv of the question forms used by the adult is reflected in the order of acquisi- ^ 
t'ion that we have found for question formation for the child. This is an impor- 
tant finding because it contrasts with claims that have been made for first lan- 
guage learners in accounting for the order of acquisition of WH questions. This 
does not mean that the cognitive explanation for first language learners xs wrong 
but rather that we might want to consider conversational rules as being important 
in explaining the order in first language as well as in second. 

The profiles that we have drawn on language of second language learners from 
test data between adult and child or from spontaneous speech between adu]/t/and 
child is I believe, quite different from that which we mig>t obtain in child- 
child discourse data. Tli.at, in itself, is of interestN^to^Cs . But more interest- 
ing are the obvious differences in conversation functiohs, practice possibilities 
and the kinds of structures the child has the ppssibili'ty of learning from each. 
From the adult he gets notions of how to order extremely controlled sets of quwS- 
tion-answer routines based ^n objects present in the e.ivironment and on-going ac- 
tions he gets vocabulary that is visually represented as well, he gets sequenced 
presentation of structures. From the child he gets, among many other things, an 
immense amount of practice that allows him to repeat models of the native speaker. 
The vocabulary ir, not nearly as tightly controlled, made-up words are frequent. 
The child learner seems content to join in on repetition of vocabulary even though 
he cannot know what the vocabulary represents. Word association responses (partic- 
ularly variations on pronunciation of a word to yield many other wordsV- are wild 
and frequent. (For example, while working a puzzle. Angel and his natiVe-speaker 
partner went from -pieces' to -pizzas' to 'pepsi cola' and the pepsi cola commer- 
cial song at a fantastic rate.) Repetition is an important part of one-upmanship 
in verbal dueling and in many of the other speech acts of chil^child discourse 
The speech acts in the two kinds of discourse are different: adults ask for elab- 
oration of information on topics and for permission-seeking from the child. Child 
interactions range over a much wider range: threats, justification, joking, blam- 
ing, planning, etc. ^ 

It would seem that the child has,' indeed, the best of both worlds in terms 
of language learning opportunity. He gets chances of controlled input with vocab- 
ulary made clear from the context, and he gets a chance to practice 15 repetitions, 
in a row if he wishes when playing with other cliildren. 

Since a large portion of this paper has been on the importance or repetition 
as a strategy in child-child discourse, and since we have discussed its role in 
the chxld's learning from input elsewhere, I would like to stress that repetition 
alone cannot explain the language learning process : 

It might be assumed, of course, that there is an observable correlation 
between a chUd's speech and its environment, and that consequently the 
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process of language acquisition by a child would bo considered simply 
as the mechanical acceptance of external speech forms and meanings 
through imitation. In contrast, those who emphasized the internal con- 
tributions a child/makes to its own speech looked for productions having 

nothing to do with imitation We believe that the proper position is 

a synthesis of these two opinions. In his form of speech a child leam- 
^,.>'ing to speak neither a phonograph reproducing external sounds nor a 
^' sovereign erect cr >r language. In terms of the contents of his sp6ech, 
he is neither a pure associative machine nor a sc^vereign constructor of 
concepts. Rather his speech is based on the continuing interaction of 
external impressions with internal systems which usually function un- 
consciously; it is thus the result of a constant 'convergence.' The 
detailed investigations pertaining to the development of speech and 
^ thought should determine the relative participation of both forces 
and also show how they accommodate each otlier. 

Stem 5 Stem, 1907 

There is little that can be said about the automatic and unconscious part of 
language leaming at this point but there is much that can be said about the 
structure of conversation and of speech acts. Surely conversational analysis 
is \mportant for it looks at the input that the child has to work with in 
forming the abstract network cc his new langvpge. 

It is, I believe, time th^t we paid closer attention to the rules of con- 
versation and to speech acts. They can explain the make up of the input and 
the frequency of forms that determine to a majoW extent the reported »'order of 
acquisition" in second language leaming. There are many areas to be investi- 
gated: what kinds of sequencing of input does thj child receive, which struc- 
tures are frequent in various speech acts and therefore receive constant use, 
and bow are the rules and the input different for the adult leamer as compared 
to the child second language leamer. 
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THE ROLE OF ENGLISH IN AFRICA | * 

John Povey 

English, once the only dialect of South Britons, has become the lang'u'fige^ - 
of the world. Indisputably it is the vehicle for most international communica- 
tion. It is therefore the major language of Afrjca. Ye^ in Africa it is not 
only the language of international interaction, as it is in Asia, but plays an 
indispensable international role in the individual nation states. There are 
other European languages which are also commonly used in Africa; French, Portu- 
guese and Spanish but what we are seeing now is a repetition of the historical 
process by which English eliminated rival tongues by its'vigorous efficiency. 
The pressure of English challenges these other languages, as the intensifying 
interrelationships of economics and trade circumscribe their international 
utility. African countries need both an international and national means of 
communication neither of which are likely to be provided by an indigenous lan- 
guage. There is inevitably an additional handicap to development for those -^^'^ 
countries which do not have a single language to serve these dual purposes. 

A major concern of developing territories must be, oddly enough, linguistic, 
a subject that is deemed marginal enough in most circumstances. Few countries 
can afford to avoid facing the implications that derive from the dominance of 
English. To understand the underlying competition amongst the European and the 
African languages on the continent, it is necessary to review briefly the colo- 
nial history out of which this linguistic situation was generated. 

The European languages are deeply entren'.:hed in the independent African 
States. They are the means of coirffnunication at all beyond the local levels. 
This may appear surprising granted the excessively sensitive reactions towards 
neo-colonial ism aggressively voiced by African leaders at political meetings 
and conferences. What could be a more specrrtc indication of neo-colonial ism 
than the linguistic imperialism of the resicial language of the oppressor? One 
calls to mind the old Roman adage "The language of the conqueror is the language 
of a slave". A review of the specific historical and linguistic circumstances 
in Africa will rapidly determine why this usage rema-ins tolerable even in this 
decade of third world militancy. 

Africa is bedevilled, rather than enriched with a vast number of languages. 
There are accurate figures, partly because of the diffici^lty of assessing the 
distinction between a language and a dialect, partly because the very extent of 
the task has prevented researchers concluding the enumeration. Certainly there 
are several hundred languages; more than a.hundred in NigeDla_i]o"^* These lan- 
guages are not necessarily from similar roots, such as give a core of near in- 
telligibility to Italian and Frehch, but may be as disparate in structure as 
Japanese and^ Hebrew. The mere variety requires some alternative selection of a 
communication instrument if there is to be some cohesion of regional language 
choice. The reason that this is not conmonly achieved by the selection of a lo- 
cal African language derives from the colonial history of the continent in the 
previous century. The nations of Africa have rarely any logic of either topog- 
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raphy or culture to justify their existence. One could argue a Jittl,: whimsi- 
cally that Nigeria was a concept in the mind of Queen Victoria. .s uations of 
Africa were not decided by the normal historical process of national bui ; Ai'j.'ig 
such as had occupied the slow centuries of strife in Europe from the fourteen t'- 
to the nineteenth C:-: turies. This is not to say that such an historical sequen-e 
would have been impoi^ible in Africa. The accretion by conquest, marnag^ anu 
allegiance within increasingly clarified geographic zones, such as had engendered 
the boundaries of France might well have occurred in the old territo'ies of the 
original Ghana or Songhai. But this process of violent and assertive nation- 
building was- interrupted by European intervention and invasion. The aire? ■ ni- 
tiated process of regional extension of states which had been focussed acre 
the central part of West Africa was transferred to the coastal zones, where l. c- 
pean intervention first intruded. 

It was a series of meetings in Europe, organized! by competing an J covetous 
European powers which decided the boundaries of Africa as seen on the map. A 
quick look will indicate the entirely changed orientation of boundaries whiqn 
were the response to European ir^tervention from the sea. The common form of 
African countries displays a narrow, coastal boundary /for it was the coveted 
coasts that were apportioned but. Usually there is a single main coastal t-jwn 
and a railway driven into the interior which serves /as a conduit for t^^e exploit- 
ative economic system of the coloni..:.rs . It is this history of European competi- 
tion that makes it still so- difficult today, to trai/sit Africa laterally even 
across relatively close local borders. It also explains some of the bizarre 
shapes of certain territories such as the narrow intrusion of Gambia into Senegal 
or the ballooning interior of Zaire from its coasytal port, or the eccentricity 
of the Caprivi Strip. 

The newly independent nations inherited th^se colonial borders no matter 
their illogicality in African terms. Their go/ernments became protective --even 
acquisitive on the subject. Useless to argue/that regions of Togo had cultural 
affiliations with Ghana or that Dahomey had Ybruba culture as did Nigeria, .lei- 
ther side would be willing to yiel.d sovereignty for the benefits of something 
as abstract as ethnic cohesion. Nor, as thd Biafran war indicated, would ao-n- 
tral government look lightly upon centrifugal forces that threatened a national 
identity no matter how weak that overall national allegiance might be. 

There were many inherited problems in' the nationalism provided the new 
national states of Africa at independence. Language was one of the urgent is- 
sues-k-; in a comparative way one might consider the problems deriving from the 
Indian attempts to find a nationally accepts i.i- language amongst many regional 
tongues competina for dominance'. Language -v.h very often been one of the most 
cohesive forces towards nationality. Even bilingual countries such as Canada 
or South Africa recognize the problems that duality produces. Language is the 
most obvious manifestation of ethnicity, ano multicultural nations imierently 
tend to the instability of divisiveness. For the new and often politically 
fragile African countries, the necessity for a national language is obvious, as 
this would be one evidence of unity. Unhappily ,. no African country nai; the^lux- 
ury of a single language within its borders. Even the declared national Swahili 
program in Tanzania, often urged as a contradiction to ^he genera izan on con- 
ceals some significant minority languages, de iberately ^9"°!:^ J^^^Jf .^^"^Lns 
government stresses its single authority by linguistic as well as political means. 
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3>' deTinition, any African language is ^ minority language within a coun- 
try even though the individuai languages themselves range from isolated ones 
with only a few hundred speakers probably doomed to extinction to those lan- 
guages that extend across several countries and are spoken by millions such as 
Fuiani-llausa. Vihere there have been serious attempts to enforce an indigenous 
language into more common usage in the country it is invariably the l&nguage 
of the predominant administrative authority. The power elite, such as Amharic 
speakers in Ethiopia, can go far to insist on the learning of an official lan- 
guage (theirs), but there is invariably local resentment and clearly other con- 
cerns than linguistic rationality are the n.otives. for ti ese policies. In Africa 
\ie are faced with the paradox that the language of national unity is commonly 
a non-African one. One could even argue that English "-'s the only language in 
which for example Uigerian nationality can be declared. The Nigerian Daily Ex- 
press once commented "-nglish is the one outward expression of all x.l'i^- umtes 
tiie various p;;ople in thi> country". The mnnient that allegiance is snoKen iu 
an indigenoi/i lanuuage, it exposes the divisive ethnicity of the 3;^e,.:<er. 

It is true that the colonial pov/ers had woven their languages very deeply 
within the social system of their territories. It was made the language of 
higher education, of ttie national rjovernment, of the press and radio. It was 
therefore the language that permittee: uoward mobility within the system and 
r-oatea new elites composed of those who could manage its interpretation, star-t- 
iny with early translators fc^ the colonial admin-^'strators and culminating in 
Oxford ilA's. Obviously, so comprehensivcj a linguistic inheritance could n^t 
easily have been ^^haken off, particularly since independence did not always 
dramatically changrj the bilateral contacts- that a^sumed the continuity or ecc 
nomic and political association, either openly, in such organizations as the 
Commonwealth, or in the less formal b-Ji; very .real retention of foreign cultur- 
al habits. This vigorous inheritance war not, in fact, the major reason for 
retaining the foreign language. After all an African language could have been 
modified to meet contemporary needs. There is no inherent hierarchy of effi- 
ciency amongst languages. Some have argued superficially that higher education 
in tiie modern sense u\ui-t be conducted in a European language. The Israeli s 
and the Japanese do not find this to be essential. Both languages have been 
modified tc accommodate the vocabulary of contemporary technology. But these 
f^n:endatio-is have not 'occurred ir.ith^n the Africon languages because the new tech- 
nology existed +he naticn.a'i rather than the regional level. It employed 
people vho had jained thei*- skills, in f:.uroprj, and would find it easier t-^ use 
the language of their education in any exchange of technical ideas. The pres- 
sure was not on the. African vernacular to provide an improved means of communi • 
cation in the new areas as had been dv^manded of biblical Hebrew. The African 
languages-could remain essentially unmodified because English was, available to 
supply efficiently the new terminology. 

The reason that th-? Eur-opsan languages, pa-ticularly cnglish, remain .-o 
deeply entrenched in Axrica is nat because of the residual contacts that made 
these -languages a necessary means of communication witr. the --otropolitan ex- 
colonial powers and not even bacsuse they supplied a ready means of interacting 
»iith other African .countries. They were justified fro,!i the first for their 
fur.ctfon as national language ^. Their prime political significance is internal. 
It i<: this that separar.es their function from the i nterp.?,tional validity which 
Emlish :is a second language provides the Japanese. tne preai7:ble to the 
Ugandan constitution a-serted: the national language of Uganda is Engli^... 
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This iHwernal linguistic function allows us to assume two things about 

EnLjlish in /Africa. Firstly, its significance is not transitory. We are not 
seeincj the dying residue of the colonial regime tolerated solely while more 
effective African }dU!jUancs are expanded throughout the nations. English has 
the supreme neutrality t)f beiog equally objectionable^ to speakers of all Afri- 
can languages within a c^v^vntvy and it is, the /efor^ specifically objectionable 
to none. There is an ')n?portant corollary of this /Fact. Because the language 
provides, initially, a national rather than inlcrilational function, the lan- 
guage is forced to accon?nodate the variacions of/locJ.ity. Ue have the nation- 
alization of English. It is modified and is ■ oulded.by regional usages often 
produced by the res'jlt of first language intrusion uninhibited by thi? presence 
of adequate native-speaking models. In fact We begin to see Englishd^s rather 
than English. / \^ 

If it is true that all native speakers/of English are mutually in\:elJligf^ 
ble in spite of regional isms of vocabulary^ and pronunciation, J^its-^-s^rfc true 
of second language English speakers whosej English, may^jv-arjr^' the point\where 
it becomes dialect; impenetrable to other^Eag-T^stT'Tpeake-rs-.-^Jlhis marginal in- 
te"^ V;gibility occurs well before the language achieves' the degree of deviation 
th^tt is specifically marked as a krio or pidgin although those too are common 
enough throughout West Africa » ^ \ 

Curiously enough these local variations or distortions of^Engl ish render 
the language still nore readily unexceptionable to the African nation. The 
elimination of external standards of accuracy, provide that the implication of 
tutelage can be defied. Just because the standards of current regional usaqe 
are so clearly seen to be no longer British, the English langyage remains tol- 
erable at that crucial Ijvel below rational intellectual acceptance. \ 

If English is the language of the world, as seems now too obvious to need 
assertion, then it is no longer the possess^ion of the British and a speaker i\s 
not' subject to English assumptions of correctness. As I heard an. African stu*- 
uen't remark when nildly criticized by the native speaking teacher for a non- \ 
standard fonn--"It is our language now and v;e can do what we like with it." \ 
This is simultaneously true and yet dangerous. The implications of the cleverl 
pronouncement of . Professor llyslop are appall ing--"English may die, like Latin, \ 
giving bith to offspring more vigorous than itself." Part of that prognostica-\ 
tion lias already come to pass. If English is not near its death, at least \ 
these very vigorous offspring are flourishing. If one admires their vigor, one \ 
must also express concern that as English is modified by localism to the point ^ 
where it has purely regional utility, its second vital function as an interna- 
tional means of communication is lost. 

Such change builds in the need for a hierarchy of English forms sufficient- 
ly distinct to become separable into two languages. Already there are two Eng- 
lishes in Africa, a local English and a superior. Engl ish more nearly matching 
native speaking accuracy and therefore adequate as a vehicle of communication 
for wider international circumstances. This English, closer to the standard 
forms of native speakers, is crucial, not only to address mother tongue users, 
they after all, are more likely with effort and goodwill to 'comprehend even \ 
highly modified English as they gain meaning from hesitant foreign spaakers. ^ 
The non-regional variety is essential to coninunicate with oifior second 'languageX 
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English speakers. When English exhibits extreme localized variants derived 
from first language intrusion, it ceases to have non-regional validity. It 
is well known that the written word is substantially more conservative than 
the spoken one. There are a few curious localisms in the press columns usu- 
ally the result of the direct translation of first language expressions but 
the written English remains intelligible even while the speech gets harder 
and harder to comprehend. It is^qulte possible that even now, only the bet- 
ter educated in Africa could communicate comfortably by phone internationally. 

In one way these separations from the standard forms are to be antici- 
pated. Few would take the stand of the French Academy with its ludicrous 
Canute-like demands that the waves of linguistic change recede so that the 
purity of the ton^jue can be maintained. But there are serious political and 
social issues that result from such variations that make the fact certainly 
reyretable, for they discriminate by the degree of education, and standard 
English becoi:ies only the language of elites, with all the dangerous^ stratified 
social results that stem from that. One major dimension of the social class 
cleavage is induced by language policy. To the extent that English becomes 
nationalized, it paradoxically serves its national function Just as vvell as a 
standard variety— perhaps even better to the extent that its very difference 
reiiioves the last shread of evidence of Its colonial association by establish- 
ing a national pronunciation pattern. But it creates a duality divided by 
intellectual class. 

The BriLish luv.e coitii.ionly been casually accepting of deviants— having had 
hard lessons at t ')ands of Americans perhaps. It has already become a com- 
monplace to talk of Lnglishes. Professor Clifford Prator in a provocative 
paper has called thi::i indifference to a received form "The British Heresy''. 
There are dangers inherent in iinguistic freedom when it becomes license. If 
English is the language of surviva'; in a modernizing society it becomes the 
key to social change. Governmeat policies relating to English become tools 
that dictate the functioning of the system, T:iis is particularly crucial when 
the question of mother tongue fiducation is raised. This policy, common enough 
in South Africa in the ^antustan schools and therefore regularly condemned 
from abroad, is now being propoundea as an excising new idea in West Africa. 
It has several specious appeals. There is the obvious and perfectly acceptable 
idea that a child learns better in h\s mother tongue. This is almost certainU 
unquestionable. It is a view that has sustained the very ambitious if often 
politically motivated proj^rams of bilin^iual education in the United States. 
There is also the understandable if .somewhat mare arguable issue that learning 
in the child's mother tongue provides a comfortabSe roaf f irmaticn of his own_ 
•cultural Identity denied by the intruding foreign language and its Inescapably 
attendant culture. These often grandiose expressions of i.-^orality are certainly 
sustained by the significant economies of mother rongue educc.cion. Teachers, 
need less preparation--of ten only four' grades above '.he level ot their charges 
is typical. The long^ ardu jus expensive problems of training teachers and stu- 
dents in good English ts Djst^oneJ until a lau^r, more" manageable sta^e. - But 
here of course is the rub.. The later stage is more manageable preciselyjbecause 
there are so many fewer students, requiring to be taught. 

The figures for education in independent Africa ^ra[nge from the faily low 
to the unimaginably abysmal . The drop-oui; rates > because of lack of funds or 
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tamily work obligations, are very high, even measured against that low start- 
ing proporti?on.- An^ graph of African education shows a staggering dejcline at 
each euucational level . A declining curve iis a normal educational pattern in 
any society, even Im the United States with its grossly inflated university 
attendance figures. Uhers language is not an issue there is no sharp; dividing 
line of competence and therefore s person *s social and economic function. 
Tl^ose who do two years of college will tend to have signific?«^t advantages aver 
those who have only a high school education and so on, but tl,/ differences will 
not be clear cut. There is no such vague and marginal effects in the condi- 
tions of English language learning. A nation decides at wsiat point it chooses, 
or can afford, to begin Engl ish for its students. That becomes the point at 
whiLh a primary decision concerning a student's future is made and one far more 
ruthless than that legitimately abhorred British division of 11 plus exams that 
divides England into the haves and the have nots. Even for the U.K. eleven 
year old failures, there remain some alternative opportunities but in Africa 
without English there can be no effective upward mobility, no government jobs, 
no professional training: The point at which the English language is provided 
aecomes the point at which a percentage of the population are most precisely 
cut off from subsequent social upgrading. 

English is of course not the only European language that performs a na- 
tionally cohesive function in Africa. In some regions, French and Portuguese 
also play this significant role. However, in the second function provided by 
English, the international one, these other languages offer only bilateral 
p)'ospects of communication. In essence they have the liability that they are 
languages of communication that function only with the ex-colonial powers. 
French and Portuguese have lost much of their earlier pretensions to being 
international languages. It is therefora. essential that these non-anglophone 
countries find a method of sustaining their urgent need for English as the 
language in whicii they must conduct a major part of their international inter- 
action. The difficulty for tHem is that if tne world in general has acquiesced 
to the idea that English must be their second language (a fact that is as true 
in France as in Taiwan) the African territories n-.i^st niodify this recognition 
to meet their already dual, triple, or quadruple language situation. 

English must play a significant role in the French-speaking African ter- 
ritories but this requirement" is complicated by considerable internal and ex- 
ternal pressures. It is in these countries that the distinction between the 
national and international efficacy of the European language becomes most pal- 
pable as it determines the priorities of linguistic policy. Far more vigorous- 
ly than the British, the French imposed their language on the areas under their 
control. The very policy of assimilation meant, in essence, that their de- 
clared aim and ideal was the creation of the black Frenchman. The French ar- 
gued, at least in theory, that they did not practice a color bar, so much as a 
culture bar. / - - 

The assimilation policy, albeit not always fully carried out in practice, 
offered the African upward mobility through the abdication of his indigenous 
culture and language. In practice a similar policy existed in the British 
colonies but without the same kind of philosophical intensity that motivated 
the French. Because of the vigor with which" they practiced their acculturation 
policies, the French administration achieved a considerable measure of success 
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at least with the elite; exemplified by so distinguished a man as President 
Senghor of Senegal. Precisely this success and the resultant anomie Ipft a 
resentment deriving from the cultural deprivation that provoked, both the in- 
tellectual movement under the concept of 'negritude '--an affinnation of black- 
ness--and the underlying political activism that sustained the post-war inde- 
pendence movements in the French-speaking African colonies. There is, in a v/ay 
not found in ex-uritish colonies, an extraordinary ambivalence towards France 
in the francophone areas with resentment and the deepest affection delicately • 
balanv'ied. 

In the richer colonies, the economic ties with France are all but exclu- 
sive. In the Ivory Coast in spite of the tropic heat, there is a sense of a 
hot Paris. Here the British council and USIS have virtually abdicated from the 
underlying task of trying to proffer classes in English in spite of some evi- ' 
dence of a need for the language.' In Senegal the ties are fractionally less 
unilateral and the intrusion, of. the English language becomes more significant. 
You are unlikely to encounter it often in the streets but it is still a required 
/ subject for those students who actually reach the secondary school level. This 
is some recognition of its essential significance and probably more than any 
anglophone West African country is likely to attempt in reciprocation for the 
French language.. There ara programs of English in Mali.. In Cameroun it battles 
acjainst the dominance of French but a serious determination to acquire English 
depeiids upon a far broader international outlook than at present pursued. 

/ The relationship between France and the ex-colonies remains close in many 
/ways. French investment has postponed that Moment of recognizing that inter- 
^ national involvement necessitates English. It is for this reason that the situ- 
ation is entirely different in the ex-Belgian colonies; Rv/anda, Burundi, and 
most significantly, Zaire,^ which I have recently visited. These countries have 
inherited the worst of both worlds. Their school system provides theiii with the 
increasing inLernational disutility of the French without the comforting susten- 
ance of the French economic investment. It is Zaire that most obviously exem- 
plifies the diler.^Tia and the attendant need for English. Here is a country anx- 
u^usly and actively seeking an international role that is, in a sense, only 
available through the English language. Here the need for English is desperate. 
It may be no more desperate than in the case of Rwanda, where any possibility 
of economic development requires English, but there is a harsh law-which pro- ^ 
vides that the worl d. ignores the poorest and most needy just because their pov- 
erty and need is so acute. If America can afford to reject such impoverished 
territories, policy has determined that Zaire may well play a central role in 
contemporary African politics. It will do this only through English. 

Some Ainericans learning of the declared need for English in Zaire have 
seemed to take a specious comfort from the view that this means a political re- 
alignment with the U.S. The military training of Zaire's officers in Texas 
preceded by a period of English language learning is indicative. Without dis- 
cussion of whether this indeed might be occurring in any broad sense, it is^ob- 
vious that the need for English is based on substantially different internation- 
al grounds. English is the language in which one has discussion with the Japa- 
nese or the Chineseof both camps. It is the language in which you^negotiate 
with the Russians or buy aims from Czechoslovakia. EnglisJris the ^^^^^l^^.}^ . 
which the trade of tlie world is conducted. There is unfortunately no likeiinooa 
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that Zaire will in fact adopt English f, its national language. Were we run • 
into the shackles of colonial history. It is overly optimistic to imagine 
t!iat elites v/ill carry -out reforms, the consequence of which is the elimina- . 
tion of the qualities that distinguish and ju.stify their superiority. 

The argument for the desirability of exchanging French or English as a 
national language can be infinitely rational but also unconvincing. There is 
never going to be an easier time to retreat from the francophone educational 
policy. With the present substantial, if slow, educational gro^^-h, increas- 
ingly large percentages of Africans will be given the option to jam a Euro- 
peon language. This could be English with all its infinitely greater inter- • 
national utility, rather than the French presently provided. The substitution 
would be acceptable to the young. It is interesting in this case that part of 
the ardour for the change represents a desire to seek some liberation from the 
continuance of the ex-colonial linguistic association--a view unconunon in An- 
glophone Africa. For Zaire English is not 'colonial' in its antecedents. Yet 
Englisn is not likely to be approved by the elite who have already acquired 
not only their own French but that continuing cultural attachment that comes 
from the education with which they v;ere once provided. 

It is therefore likely that English in Zaire is inevitabjy going to have 
to be imposed upon an already complex linguistic situation, ihere is natural- 
ly a first language. There are five major ones in Zaire but infinitely more 
numerous tongues limited to. smaller regions. The options provided a child who 
comes to school , exemplify in an extreme form the appalling problems of the 
language situation in Africa. He begins his education -in his mother tongue if 
he is fortunate, both in. getting to school at all and in having a language 
widespread enough in its affiliation to be used at school.- There is strong 
pressure to learn Lingala as an African National language. This is the lan- 
guage of the western region and, being the language of both president and capi- 
tal, is- vigorously pushed from the power center. In the East he may also be 
required to learn^a version of Swahili as a street language of communication. 
If the student survives the system and gains an education beyond the elemen- 
tary level, he will be taught French and finally taught in French. These sec- 
ondary schools are most likely to be missionary schools , in foundation, if not 
always in present administration. They wilT actually be conducted in French, 
V with French as the language o-'' the classroom instruction. Because these schools 
\have religious o-^igins and a consequent conservative approach to education, stu- 
dents will often be required to learn Latin, improbable as that may sound in' ^ 
view of African priorities. It is upon this substructure of three and four lan- 
guages that English, the most essential functional language of all must be 
superimposed. 

The demands of learning four languages might bs imagined to preclude any 
non-1 ingufi^tic learning. If English is taught, like Latin, for three or four 
hours" a week and not reinforced either through school usage or an outside con- 
text of English language usage, ^.he students efficiency will be minimal . It 
would probably be advantageous to forego such a minimal attempt to learn the 
language in these limited conditions. A relatively brief period of post-school 
intensive training could very rapidly match the amount of English learmid in 
these school- situations which lack the reinforcement of regular classes and 
provide so little opportunity ta employ it. Unless, as could readily be urgp.d. 
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English deserves a more functional place in the system than this method provides, 
such belated but intensive programs are probably the cheapest and most sufficient 
means of generating a superficial b: t functional amount of English for specific 
economic purposes. Again, however, the dangeroQs results of linguistic class 
stratification will occur. 

A sii.iilar situation may v/ell develop in the ex -Portuguese territories. 
The presence of the Portuguese in Angola and i'lozambique and their unilateral 
economic control prevented any substantial discussion of language policy there. 
Presumably both countries at independence will initially accept Portuguese as 
their national languages. There is really little choice. It will be important 
to see if that can be sustained when the Portuyi,ese investment ancl_physical 
presence diminishes rapidly and considerably. What is the point of learning 
Portuguese if tiiere are no Portuguese with whom to speak it? The Drazilians 
scarcely make substantial enougii justification for its maintenance. With the 
exception of Zaire to the north of Angola, all 'other adjacent borders are witn 
Anglophone territories. Will that pressure and presence make for the necessary 
introduction of tnqlish as a third lahguage and give it acceptance that wiM 
later permit its adoption as a second language? It would seem inevitable but 
logic is not always dominant in issues of ' educational and linguistic policy 
when deeply cherislied entrenched positions are being challenged. 

Certainly independence must bring a vjgorous increase in English language 
learning in these countries as it did earlier to the north. For this task, as 
in other regions, the schools are largely unprepared. There is no denying the 
essential need for English across the continent of Africa. The problem, as in 
so many other fields is the restrictive lack of investment capital that precludes 
the undertaking of so many socially advantageous programs. So far the American 
AID policy makers have not been able to see how inextricably all fields^of eco- 
nomic change are tied to the use of English. There is the recognition that tng- 
lish is inevitably the language of African international association both within 
and beyond the continent, f\^^ international trade except that specifically witn 
France and perhaps Belgium is going to be conducted in English and, in point or 
fact, English is the second language most taught in schools in those two countries 
.IS well. Attendant on this advanced usage in many countries there is a vigorous 
new English which serves for national conmunication and urban interaction; coior- 
i..l, lively, exotically aberrant, always distinctive. Ideally, it should be per- 
mitted a free-growth restrained only by the demonstrable advantage of its regain- 
ing other 'than local efficacy. 

One should not make any long term predictions about Africa. The continent 
has a fine record of making liars out of seers and pundits. It is clear tnat 
the determination of the role of English and the educational policies which can 
confirm and develop that role, is vital for African planners. Their decisions 
move far beyond the simple educational field. When a British child decides 
casually whether to take French or German, it is without any great expectation 
that he will. have to conduct much of his life in either of those ans^^ges. in 
Africa in contrast, it is the key decision in political and social a^a^l^f j" 
each country from which so much else is engendered. Englisn as a world language 
is already a reality of our time. That fact will produce some circumstances tnat 
will surprise and dismay many native English speakers. Those dedicated tne 
service of the language should find the opportunities exciting challenge rather 
than disastrous. , Perhaps Engl ish teachers are being given an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to rectify the punishment imposed on the builders of .the Tower oT baoei. 
It is a daunting yet impressive prospect. 
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A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH OF SPANISH-SPEAKING 
PUPILS IN A SPANISH IMMERSION SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Sandra Plann and Amulfo G. Ramirez 

Background 

In 1971 at a Culver City elementary school a Spanish Iramersioii Program 
(SIP) was initiated in which a group o£ English-speaking kindergartners received 
their classroom instruction exclusively in Spanish. This program is now m its 
fifth Vear; the pilot, group is in the fourth grade, and a new group has begun 
the program each year. In the academic year 1975-76, the fourth grade consisted 
of 12 native English-speakers, 10 from the original pilot group and 2 of whom 
joined the program later in grades one, two, three or four, and six native 
Spanish-speakers, four of whom entered SIP in first grade and tv^o of whom en- 
tered in second grade. The third grade was comprised of 19 English-speaking 
children, of whom 15 entered the program in kindergarten, and three Spanish- 
speakers, one of whom joined SIP in the first grade and two of/whom entered in 
second grade. The second grade group was made up of 25 English-speakers ot 
whom 21 entered the program in kindergarten, and two Spanish-speaking children, 
both of whom joined the group in first grade. Children at these three levels 
received English reading in English, and the rest of the curriculum was taught 
entirely in Spanish. In the first grade there wero 25 speakers of English, ot 
whom 20 entered the program in kindergarten, and one child,/ who also began in 
kindergarten, whos6; mother is a native-speaker of Spanish. The first graders 
received all of their instruction in Spanish. 

While the presence of the Spanish-speaking children was generally acknowl- 
edged as of benefit to the English-speakers because in addition to their teacner 
they now had peers to serve as linguistic models, the effects of this situation 
on the Spanish-speakers had as yet been unassessed. Th -cond grade teacher 
felt this was a positive situation socially for the Spai. -speaking children, 
explaining, "... these children are not put down, ... they ^1 secure, iney a 
not sit back or take a back seat in the classroom because they are to^^^a to 
speak English. Because of their fluency in Spanish, they are of help to ail tne 
other children. And we must remember that we're reinforcing their "^tive tongue 
However, the linguistic development of the Spanish-speaking '^J^^'^^^".^^" 
yet been measured. One of the issues still under debate is the specification of 
objectives for the Spanish-speaking students' participation in program, and 
questions as yet unanswered include: What happens to the Spanish of native speax 
ers in the program? Are their Spanish pronunciation and grammar adversely ar- 
fected by imperfect, but prestigious, anglo models? What progress do Spanish- 
speakers in the program make in their English? (Cohen, 1975) 

Purpose 

The purpose of this paper is to present the results of a Spanish/English 
bilingual test given to the Spanish-speaking children in the SIP P^°g^f^' 
they are very few in number (one first grader, two second graders, ^'^^^^^"J^" 
graders and six fourth graders) , no generalizations can be drawn regarding tne 
effects of Spanish -immersion classes on children whose home language is bpanisn. 
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Instead, the aim is merely to present a linguistic description on the Spanish 
and English of these children and to provide some preliminary answers to the 
questions about their progress- This will, in turn, help in the establisliment 
of more specific goals for the native Spanish-speakers in SIP. 

The Subjects 

The subjects wer^ 10 Spanish-speakers from the SIP program. Subject 1 is 
a first grade girl who entered the program in kindergarten and whose mother 
speaks Spanish. All of the others are from homes where both parents speak Span- 
ish. Subjects 2 and 3 are second grade boys who began SIP in the first grade. 
Subject 4 is a third grade boy who joined the program in the first grade. Sub- 
jects 5 through 10 are fourth graders; numbers 6, 7 and 9 are girV^; 5, 8 and 
10 are boys. Subjects number 6 and 8 entered SIP in the second grade, while 5, 
7, 9 and 10 began in the first grade. About one month after administering the 
language test, one of the examine ris interviewed the children on their language 
use and background (Table #1). Five of the subjects have only attended school 
in the U.S. in the SIP program; only two of these children reported speaking 
English when they entered school (one of whom is number 1, who is English- 
dominant) . None of the others reported speaking any English iq)on beginning 
school in the U.S. 

Materials and Method 

The test used is a sub-test of the Spanish-English Balance Test developed 
in 1976 by Amulfo Ramirez and Robert Politzer at the Stanford Center for Re- 
search and Development in Teaching. It <:onsists of an English and a Spanish 
parallel test versions and tests the subject's oral production in ten grammati- 
cal categories. Each category has two items, and a corresponding picture for 
each item. The ten categories are (I) from singular to plural, (II) from plural 
to singular, (III) from present to past tense, (IV) from affirmative past tense 
to negative present tense, (V) prepositions of place and position, (VI) inter- 
rogatives (from indirect to direct) , (VII) imperatives (from indirect to direct), 
(VIII) interrogatives (from direct to indirect), (IX) imperatives (from ^.irect 
to indirect), and (X) comparatives. 

The test is based on analogy; for each category, there is a sample stimulus 
and response sentence; the siibject is first shown a picture and told the sample 
stimulus sentence; he is then told the appropriate response and is asked to re- 
peat it. For example, in the first category, singular to plural, the examiner 
s^ows a picture of a boy singing and says, "The pupil is singing." He then 
joints to a picture of two boys singing and says, "The pupils are singing." 
The subject is asked to repeat this model response sentence, and when he has 
grasped the idea, he is then tested on two analogous items in the singular-to- 
plural category. The experimenter immediately transcribes each response. 

On February 24, 1976, two experimenters tested ten of the SIP Spanish- 
speakers. Two Spanish-speaking third graders were not tested as they Were ab- 
sent that day. The children were taken in pairs from theirclassroom to a 
quiet area where the test was adrainistered. They were familiar with onq^ of the 
examiners and were looking forward to the test as many of their English-speak- 
ing classmates had been tested previously, and the Spanish -speakers haii been 
asking when they, too, would have an exam* 
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One researcher, a native speaker of Spanish, administered the Spanish ver- 
sion, and the other administered the English part; half of the children were 
tested first in English, and the other half first in Spanish. Immediately af- 
ter being tested in one language, they were tested in the other, 

There are problems involved in language testing with any type of test in- 
strument, and the Spanish-English Balance Test is no exception. In any test 
situation, and particularly with children, holding the subject's attention can 
be a problem; therefore, it is sometimes difficult to know whether errors are 
due to a lack of knowledge of the grammar or to a lack of attention to the task. 
For example, in testing direct to indirect questions, the stimulus sentence is, 
**The mother asks the girl, 'Can you help me with the dishes?' -- What does the 
mother want to know?"; The expected student response is, **The mother wants to 
know if the girl can help her with the dishes.** Here, context makes an indi- 
rect question the necessary response; hov/ever, one subject responded, **Could 
you help me with the dishes?'* While this sentence is grakmatical, it is con- 
textually inappropriate and consequently was considered incorrect. However, as 
the subject did not attempt to form an indirect question, it is impossible to. 
know whether he does not know this form, or whether he does not know when con- 
text makes its use obligatory, or whether he simply was not paying full atten- 
tion to the test. This last explanation is the most probable one in the case 
of a response given by the youngest child, subject number 1- She was tested 
first in English and then in Spanish and was clearly tired at the end of the 
second part. In the section on comparisons, the stimulus sentence was, '^Esta 
niffa se siente mal" [This girl feels bad], and the expected response was, 
"Esta nina se siente peor" [This girl feels worse]. However, b-:^r response was 
a resolute, but totally non-sensical, "Hace mas mas" [it makes more more J. Per- 
haps for similar reasons, some subjects occasionally simply repeated the stimu- 
lus sentence and made no attempt at performing any transformations. 

Further problems involve the very concept of analogy. While the children 
were able to grasp the idea, they were not applying it correctly in all in- 
stances. For example, in trying to illicit the irregular comparative "less," 
the. children were shown a picture of a boy with a small amount of money and were 
told the stimulus sentence, "This boy has little money." The expected response 
to the next picture, of a boy with less money, was "This boy has less money." 
However, three of them responded with, "This boy has big money." Further prob- 
lems arose when the children seemed to completely forget the concept of analogy 
and simply commented on the picture. For example, the pictures to test present 
to past tense and to elicit the irregular form "drew" were of a boy drawing a 
picture, to correspond with the stimulus sentence, "Today the boy draws a pic- 
ture," and of a boy seated at a table with a picture tacked on the wall behind 
him to illicit the response, "Yesterday the boy drew a picture." While the sec- 
ond picture did illicit some attempts at the irregular form "drew," it also pro- 
voked such comments as "Yesterday he put it up," "Yesterday the boy didn't draw 
a picture," and "Yesterday he finished the picture." All of these sentences are 
both grammatically and contextual ly correct, but none gives a cliie as to whether 
the child has mastered the irregular past form "drew." 

Nonetheless, there are problems with any test instrument, and this test has 
been extensively pre-tested and revised and the items were found to have a high 
reliability. 
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Analysis of Test Results i 

The results of the test were analyzed in two ways: one analysis is of the 
subjects' responses according to the ten grammatical categories of the test; 
the other is an error analysis of all responses, including those which dp not 
contain the target structure. 

In scoring according to grammatical categories, it was decided to classify 
each response into one of five categories (Tables #2 and #3). In order to 
achieve uniformity, the following principles were used to categorize the 
responses : 

In the first category (M-) the response was both grammatically and contextu- 
ally correct and included the structure being tested. This category included 
resppnses with dialectal variations, such as "El libro est^ 'abajo' del escri- 
torio" instead of'debajo del escritorio," or/"lavastes" instead of "lavaste." . 
Slight variations on the expected response ^uch as "The boy and the girl are 
eating," instead of "These children are eal/ing," were also included here, along 
with responses with appropriate deletions/like, "If she can help her with the 
dishes," instead of "The mother wants to/know if she can help her with the 
dishes." " / . 

The target structure is correct. responses in the second category (+), 
but there is an error elsewhere in th4 sentence. For example, in plural to 
singular, the anticipated response is "This girl is doing her homework." The 
response "This girl is doing *his homework was included inl this category, as 
the subject successfully transformed the plural "These girls are doing their 
homework" to a singular form. Also in this category were responses like, in 
present to past, "Yesterday the mom gave *to the boy some candy;" while the sub- 
ject successfully transformed the sentence from present to past tense, he made 
an error in the indirect object. However, only the tense transformation was 
being tested here. The errors in these sentences and others like them that were 
not part of the target structure are investigated fully in the section on error 
analysis. i 

The sentences in the third category (-) contained an error in the target 
structure such as, in singular to plural, "*This *womans are writing," or were 
grammatical but contextually inappropriate. For example, in testing preposi- 
tions of location, "The book is *in back of the lamp" was scored as Nonappropriate 
because in the picture the book is beside the lamp. Repetitions of the stimulus 
sentence or no response were also included in this t:iird category. 

The sentences in the fourth categoiy fO) were grammatically and contextually 
correct but did not include the structure being tested. For example, in testing 
direct imperatives, a response like "Por favor, te puedes quitar el saco," in- 
stead of "Quitate el saco," was included in this egory as it does not contain 
a direct command. 

The sentences'uin the fifth category (=) were ungrammatical and/or contextu- 
ally inappropriate and did not include the structure under consideration. For 
instance, in testing indirect to direct questions, a responf>e like, "She *v;ant 
to *knows if the girl could help her," while ungrammatical, is not an attempt to 
produce the target structure and is therefore included in this category. In 
testing direct to indirect questions, the stimulus was "What does the mother 
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want to know?" and the expected -reply was "''The mother wants to know if the boy 
brushed his teeth." uie response, "Did he brush his teeth?" was not acceptable 
because context makes an indirect question the obligatory response. Therefore 
a- direct question, although grammatical alone, is incorrect in this context and 
was therefore scored in this category* While sentences in this category were 
not considered in the analysis of structure errors, they were carefully re- 
viewed in the error analysis. 

f 

The grammatical structures, then, were analyzed in Ifhe light of these five 
categories. The following discussion will consider only those responses which 
were in the first, second or fourth categories, i.e., those which contained the 
target structure. i 

Comparing the structures in the ten categories. Figure #1 shows tl^e mean of 
correct responses for each category was higher in Spanish-^ than in English \in all 
but one category. In the first category, from singular to plural,- the average 
correct English response was 10%, whiie in Spanish the mean was"90%. In Cate- 
gory II, from plural to singular, the average of correct^Eriglish responses^was 
/85%, and 100% in Spanish. In Category III, present ^.to past , the English average 
was 37%, and the Spanish was 89%. Category IV tested pasttaffirmative to pres- 
ent negative, and the English mean was 69% , the^ Spanish, 95%. Category V exam- 
ined prepositions of location, and while, only 32% of the English responses }^Te 
correct, 80% of those in Spanish were correct. ' In Category VI ,\^ from indirecSt to 
direct interrogative.s , 51% of the English responses were correct, as compared to 
89% of those in Spanish. Category VII tested the indirect tof direct imperative 
form, and here the results were very similar: 93% correct in /English, 94% in: 
Spanish. In Category VIII, which tested direct to indirect interrogatives 67% 
of the English and 95% of the Spanish responses were correct, In Category IX, 
direct to indirect imperatives, again the results were not too dissimilar: 80^ 
correct in English and 90% in Spanish. Finally, Category X jtested comparatives; 
this is the only category where English correct answers surpassed the Spanish, 
and the difference was slight: 22% of the English responses and 19% of the Span- 
ish were correct. Figure #2 compares the mean correct responses for each of the 
structures and shows that only in item #20, a comparative, did the children score 
better in English than in Spanish (43% to 38%), and in item #14 they scored the 
same in both .languages , 95%. 

Lastly, Figure #3 compares the percent of sjtructurcs correct by each subject 
in English and-Spanish. Only one subject, numbo/r 1 is hhom to be" stronger in 
English according/ to this test. Subject #9 i^the closcit to balanced, with a 
mean of 7S% correct responses in English and/89% in Spapfish and a difference of 
only 14%. Subject #2 is the least balanced,! witJ}..-3^-fiKran of 29% c0rrect Englishv 
responses and 88% in Spanish, and a differencT^f 59%';. However, the pi^ure is 
very different in Figure #4, which compares the percent of grammatical and appro- 
priate responses, whether or not they contained the target structure, for each 
child. Here subject number 5 is the most nearly balanced, with^65% correct Eng- 
lish responses and 90% correct Spanish, with a difference of 25%. Subject #6^is 
the least balanced in this analysis, with 95% correct responses in Spanish and 
40% in English, with a difference of 55%. Subject 1 is again the only child who 
is dominant in English. 
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Error Analysis ' / 

An error analysis was also made of all the responses, in an attempt to learn 
what types of mistakes these children make. An error was defined as a mistake 
from a native speaker's point of view, either in the^gramn.ar of the sentencr^ or 
due to obligatory context. , 

In this analysis, the errors were categorized as due either to transfer or 
overgeneralization . 

Errors which involve partial reliance on one language while speaking another 
or interference, are transfer errors. For example, the error in the quantifier 
in "Today he doesn't have *no money," rci-;fects the Spanish negation system in 
which double negatives are grammatic.-'l Another example is the error in the word 
order in "She gave *to the boy b me c.^jidy," which reflects Spanish syntax (Di6 
al nino unos dulces.). 

Errors which iniralve what Selinker calls overgeneralizatior. consist of a^ 
reorganization of linguistic materials within the target language. For example, 
the omission of the third person "-s" in "TTie mother *£ive the boy some candy" 
is considered an overgeneralization because, as Duskova (1969) remarks, "ail 
grammatical persons take the sair- zero verbal ending except for the third person 
singular in the present tense. Omissions of the "-s" in the third person singu- 
lar in the present tense may be. accounted for by the heavy pressure of all the 
other endingless forms. The endingless form is generalized for all persons." 

Taylor (1975] in a study of learners' errors investigated the degree to 
which elementary and intermediate students of ESL relied on the strategies of. 
overgeneralization and transfer. He found errors which could be attributed to 
trai.sfer were significantly higher among elementary speakers of English, wnxle 
errors attributed to overgeneralization were mere common among intermediate 
speakers . 

In view of Taylor's findings, the types of etrors made by the Spanish-speak- 
ers in the SIP program are very important. A high percentage of transfer errors 
in their Spanisn might indicate that peer pressure from the angle majority m 
the SIP classes was causing the Spanish-dominant children to anglicize their 
Spanish or that simply the influence of the socially more prestigious language 
was affecting their Spanish. Overgeneralization errors in Spanish may reflect 
an as yet imperfect acquisition of the language or they may reflect a regression 
in their control of Spanish as English becomes their more dominant language. .On 
the other hand, a high percentage of transfer errors in their English would pre- 
sumably indicate that their acquisition of English is still at art exementary 
stage and that reliance on their knowledge of Spanish when spe;-;klng their second 
lan^'-aae is considerable. However, a predominance of overgeneiuiization errors 
would be a likely indication of progress in the Acquisition of English, as over- 
generalization errors demonstrate that the learner has mastered the mechanics o. 
a particular rule of the target language but that he does not as yet know how to 
approoriatelv annly it, i.e., he does not know the distribution of the rule or 
the exceptional cases where the rule does not apply (Taylor, p. 74). 

Most of the errors in this study were accounted for by transfer or overgen- 
eralization, but there were a few ambiguo-os^ cases which could be explained by 
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eithar strategy. However, these ambiguous errors were very few: 5 in Spanish, 
out of a total of 41, and 8 i" Figlish, oufbf a total of 103. The five ambigu- 
ous Spanish errors a' olveo the omission of reflexive pronouns. For example, 
in the sentence "Qui se quite el saco" [She wants him to take off his coat, 
or. literally, She \ m to take his coat off of himself], the omission of 
the reflexive pronou. changes the meaning and makes the sentence incorrect 
in this context. Ifs omission might reflect overgeneralizatio.> of Spanish gram- 
mar, as Host verbs do not require a reflexive pronoun and this verb, m other cir- 
cumstances, does not, or it might reflect transfer from English, where the re- 
flexive pronoun would not be used in the equivalent sentence. In this same sen- 
tence in English, an ambiguous error involved the embedded sentence. The subject 
said, "She wants *t'he boy put his coat on;" this could .reflect the Spanish struc- 
ture which uses a conjugated form of the verb and not fhe infinitive ("Quiere que 
el nino se ponga el saco."). Or, it might reflect the English class of verb that 
does not require the use of "to" before the embedded sentence, such as "She hopes 
the boy puts his coat on." To avoid arbitrary decisions, based only on guessiT^g, 
these ambiguous cases were excluded when calculating the percentage of over- 
generalization and transfer errors. 

As Figure #5 indicates, in both Spanish and hnglish the children made con- 
siderably more overgenerali.'.ation errors than transfer errors. As would be ex- 
pected, since Spanish is the dominant language for all but one subject there were 
.more transfer errors in English than in Spanish. Of the 95 errors m ^"glish 
classified as due clearly to either transfer or overgeneralization, only 14 ot 
them, or '^ost under 15%, wore due to transfer. In Spanish, only 2 of the er- 
rors considered, or slightly les:, than 6%, were due to transfer. This J.arger 
percentage of transfer ^rxurs, as as the considerably larger numbo-r ot er- 

rors in English, was to be expected si^-.na Spanish is the dominant language tor 
all but one subject. However, the fact tnat the large majority of errors in both 
languages were due to overgeneralization seems to indicate that the children are 
aware of the rules but do not as yet know completely when and how to apply them. 
Overgeneralization errors are evidence of tlic acquisition proces^. 

Transfer, overgeneralization and ambiguous erit)rs were classified into the 
following categories: syntactic, contextually inappropriate, lexl■c?^, phonologi- 
cal and morphological. Syntactic errors involved incorrect application ot the 
principles for combining words to form structurally correct, grammatical sen- 
tences. They often involved v/ord order; for example, in the indirect command, _^ 
"Quiere que lean [she wants them tc read]," the subject said, "*Que quiere lean. 
The error in "*The man doesn't have no money," was axso considered syntactic 
since it is a syntiictic rule that requires the use of the quantifier any in 
negative sentences. Contextually inappropriate errors involved grammatica iy • 
correct utterances which were wrong in the grammatical context. For exa5Bi;le, in 
response to the Question, "What does the ^)other want to know?" the expected reply 
is the indirect/question, "She wants to know if the girl can help her with tne^^ 
dishes." Here, several subjects respon^d "Could you help Jne with the disnes. , 
which, while grammaL:cal, is contextiially inappropriate. Lexical errors inyoxvea 
the choice of a wrong vocabulary --em, because of which the response did not cc.- 
respond with the picture. For instance, one picture showed a woman giving canay 
to a boy; ths subject 's response, "They give c dy to the boy," was classitiea 
as a lexical error, jvhile such responses might be considered contextually in- 
appropriate, the difference in the two categories is that e^^s classitie 
contextually inappropriate i-'e-re incori^ct due to grammatically V)bligatory contex , 
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while those clas5i:^ied as lexical were wrong due to the context established by 
the picture. Morphojiogical errors involved the minimal units of grammatical 
structure such as v/lural endings on nouns, verbs and determiners, tense and per- 
son markers on verbJ and auxiliaries, and comparative markers • For- exanple, the 
omission of "do" in "*Why you get so dirty?" was classified as a morphological 
error. Some lexical errors such as those involving prepositions could have been 
counted in this category^ For instance, the expected response to a picture of a 
book next to a \amp was "The book is beside the lamp/' Several subjects respon- 
ded, "The book is on the side of the lamp," or "••.in the side of the lamp." 
However, other errors involving prepositions were responses like, "... outside 
of the lamp," or "... in back of the lamp," which c^eem more clearly lexical. All 
of these errors were classified as lexical, for the sake of uniformity and to 
avoid trying to second guess the subjects. Pronunciation errors involved gross 
pronunci^^f^.on mistakes; a slight Spanish accent in English was not taken into 
account. 

Table -5 shows the distribution of errors in English and Spanish. The major- 
ity of the ambiguous errors were morphological; in Spanish they accounted for all 
five of t' . errors, and in English Lhey accounted for six, or 75%, of the eight 
ambiguous errors; of the other two, one vas syntactic and one lexical. 

Interestingly, the distribution of the overgeneralization errors is quite 
similar in both languages. Morphological errors accounted for the largest part 
of the errors; twenty-two out of a total of 34, or 64%, in Spanish, and fifty one 
out of 31, or 63%, in English. The next largest category in both languages is 
lexical, "with five, or 15%, in Sjganish and 26, or 32%, in English. One of the 
smallest categories in both languages is syntactic, comprising only 3% of the er- 
rors in Spanish and.1% in English; there was only one syntactic overgeneraliza- 
tion' error in each language. Two of the :vpanish errors, or 6%, were phonological; 
there were no phonological errors in English. Three, or 4%, of the English errors 
and four, or 12%, of the Spanish errori; were considered contextually inappropriate. 
The large numl^er of morphological overgeneralization errors in both languages • 
seems to indicate that the children are aware of morph.^logical rules and are in 
the process of sorting them out; this also demonstrated by the 'type of morpho- 
logical errors; out of all of the f. :y-nine morphological errors in English, 86^6 
were due to overgeneralization, 4% to transfer, and 6% were ambiguous. 

In transfer errors, the distribution is different between the two languages. 
In Spanish there were only two transfer errors; both were morphological. In Eng- 
lish, however., of the fourteen transfer errors, nine,' or 64%, i.nvolved syntax: 
three, or 22%, were lexical, and vonly two, or 14%, were morphological. Also, 
considering the eleven syntactic' errors in English, one was ambiguous, one due to 
overgeneralization, and nine, or 82%, were due to transfer. While this high per- 
centage of syntactic transfer errors in English is somewhat discouragi-g, as syn- 
tax is the heart of the language and central to the grammar, it must be remembered 
that while syntactic errors constitute a large percentage of the English transfer 
errors, they account for only eleven of the total 105 errors in English, or just 
under 11%. (See Figure #6.) Also, perhaps because syntax is the central part of 
the language, it may be the area mos : susceptible to transfer from the doin^nant 
language and'the iBOSt difficult to acquire. 

Figure 6 shows the distributior of all eriors (ambiguous, ovei^generalization 
and transfer) in English and Spanish by linguistic category. The largest category 
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of errors by far in both languages was morphological; this groi^ accounted for 
66% of the Spanish and 57% of the English i errors. This may be because, as Hatch 
/l974) pointed out, items of low semantic 'value , although their in-put may be 
/Very high, are acquired late. For whatever reason, this more sur^erficial aspect 
/of the grammar accounts for the majority of the errors in both languages, while 
■ syntactic errors, which represent a ra^bre central part of the language, ajnount to 
only 2% of the Spanish and 11% of the English errors. 

■Sum mary, Conclusions and Recommendations 

Of the ten subjects tested, only subject #1, who is fioa a home where only 
the moth-r speaks Spanish, is dominant in English; the others are from homes 
where both parents are Spanish-speakers.. Of thc^e nine, four have only attended 
SIP classes in the U.S., and only one of these ni;ie spoke any Faglish when he 
began his American schooling. • 

In the analysis of the Spanish-English Balance Test, tr i oi correct 

responses for each category was higher in Spanish th^oi in Ei except for the 

comparatives, where the children scored slic^htly higher In 1!;. a. In tio analy- 
sis, either by total structures correct or totil uttrvray.ccs co.x^ct/ was r .y sdb- 
iect but #1 dominant in English. / 

In the eri .r analysis, the children were .-und to be ma};-"P many more over- 
generalization than transfer errors (85% to 15% in English, nnd 9^,1 to 6% in 
Spanish) This predorainimce of overgftneralization errors aua th^ '>niall percent;- 
age of transfer errors seesi to indicate thst while th£ chiidren'/s acquisition is 
not as yet complete, they are aware of the rules fc each i^g'' and are in the 

process of learning when to apply thera; their reliance oa the .;thf.r language is 
minimal . / / 

It is important that the children^ from S'-^Jiish-speaking '-omes continue to be 
tested regularly and that any new Sp.a<ii sh-spt^^ers who join/SIP he te-sie^ upon 
entering the program and regularly/^hereaftpr. Since ul.i data m this paper rep- 
resents information from the first'^test, ir is difficult to kn. . its fuJ.l meaj^- 
ing- it is impossible to say whether the children continuing to acquire Eng- 
lish or whether their knowledge of the la, ^Ui» ic i." decres-^ing, due to their in- 
tensive exposure to Spanish, or whether they hive fossilized it: thcxr P-s^^t 
stage It is also impossible to know wheth«. i-hc- x iir.perfect knowledge of Span- 
ish only represents a stage in the acquisition process, o. whs^aer their grasp 
of the language is c'ecreasing and their English increasing, due to peer and .soci- 
etal pressure. However, with continued testing ve will ce able to aee the chil- 
dren's linguistic progress and to better analyz«<i the eff.ct J of SIP on it. Fur- 
ther testing is. important for these children, who will ever tuaiiy nave to com- 
pete in an English-dominated school system and society; :no.>;eov5r, although their 
situation is- unique at present, with growins interest in o .lingual ar.d iniae-Sion 
education, their linguistic development within an imnersion program could eventu 
ally be of interest for other programs. 
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' ■ ANALYSIS OF EACH TEST ITEM: AIL RESPONSES , 

++ Answer totally correct and includes structure lunder consideration 

' +, Structure tested is correct but an error occurs elsewhere in sen*:ence 

- Error in structure under consideration 

0 Answer correct grammatically but doesn't include structure being tjsted 

= Answer gramaiically or contextually wrong, and doesn't include structure 
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CATEGORY: I 



6 7 8 j_ 



II 



III 



IV 



V 
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VI 
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IX 



Englir.h 
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8 10/16 63% 60% 
17 7/1 9 37% 15% 

14 4/14 20% 30% 

4 14/16 88% 75% 

9 12/19 63% 55% 

2 18/20 90% 90% 

9 12/19 63% 55% 

3 16/19 84% 85% 



7 7/13 54% 65% 
2 13/14 93° 90% 

12 8/19 42% 40% 

1 18/19 95% 95% 

9 10/17 59% 55% 
/ 19/19100% 100% 

11 9/17 53% 45% 

4 15/18 83% 80% 

8 12/16 75% 60% 

2 17/19 89% 90% 

10 6/15 40% 50% 
1 18/19 95% 95% 
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SUBJECT : 



1 
2 
3 
4 



6 
7 



9 

10 



TRANSFER 
N. Errors 

1 



s 

S 

;E 
S 

E 
S 

s 
s 

E. 
S 

.VE 
s 



E 

S 



0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

■2' 
0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 
1 

.,:2.:. 

0 

2 

0 



11 

6 

0 

0 

33 

0 

14 

0 

29 

0 

20 
0 

0 
0 

12 

33 

2a 

0 

22 

0 



Table 4 



OVERGENERALIZATION 
N. Errors % 



8 

16 

■:i2:::; 

4 

4 

2 

■'..■■-6v- 
3 

3 

1 

0 

15 

2 

8 
2 

7 
1 



89 
94 

100 

100 

67 

100 

86 

lOU 

71 

100 

:oo 

100 

100 

66 

8Q 

100 

.m-: 

100 



Number and Proportion of Transfer and Over- 
generalization errors in English and Sp inish 
for each subject. 



English 
Spanish 



93 

o 

ERIC 
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Table 5 

DISTRTBUnON Of ERRORS IN ENlii.lSH AND SPAN:r>ll 



Numb e r_ and Type of Lirrors : 
Transfer Overgeneralization /Vmbiguous 



Syntactic 


E .-9 I ...... . 

S 0 1 0 


Contextually 
Inappropriate 


S 4 . . '*0 


Lexical 


E 3 26 : '"1 

r- ^ r n 

S 2 5 ^ 


Phonologicial 


So 2 0 


Morphological 


B 2 SI 6 

SO 22 5 


Total Hrrors: 


E 14 81 S 




S 2 '34 S 


Syntactic 


- and Type of Errors: 
Transfer Overgeneralization Ambiguous 

p 64% 1" 125% 

S . 0 3 "0 


Contextual ly 
Inapprcpriate 


E 0 4 0 

S 0 12 . . 0 


Lexical 


i E 22 32 125 

I S 100 15 . 0 


Phonological 


p- 0 P 0 

S 0 (' .'0 


Morphologi-^al 


• H 14 75 

S 0 64 100 



1 lin^iish 

i 
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MEAN 

CORRECT 

RESPONSES 



Figure 1 
mAM OF CORRECT RESPONSES 
FOR EACH GRAMMATICAL CATEGORY 
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95^^ 



90'i 
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80%^ 



69% 



»% 



37% 



32^ 



10%; 



S 



CATEGORY 

N\ Rr:SPONSES 



I II ' III 

20 20 120 20 '17 18 



15 IS 



E JS 
V 

16 18 



G 1 S E S i E i S 



VI j VII j VIII 
14 18 14 15 18 20 



2?^ 



19% 



IX 
to 20 



CATEGORIES: LJ- 
I - Singular to plural 
II ~ P lurr.! to singular 
III - Present to past 
IV - Past affirmative to present negative 
V - Location (preposi t ions ) ! 
VI - Interrogative : indii jct to direct 
VII - Imperative: indirect to direct 
VIII - Interrogative: direct to indirect 
IX - Imperative: d:-oct to indirect 
X - Comparative 
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Enulish 



I 14 IS 
; Spanish 
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Figure 2 

MEAN CORRECT RESPONSE 
FOR EAQl STRUCTURE* 




ITEM a : 
CATEGORY : 



1 2 



3 4 
II 



III 



IV 



9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16^^17 18^ 19 20^ 
V VI VII VIII IX X 



Spanish structures 
English structures 



^Structures only correct; th.re may be errors in other parts of the utterance. 
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% STRUCTURES* 
CORRECT : 

100 
95 
vj 90 
85 
80 

75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
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Figure 3 

STRUCTURES* CORRECT 
FOR EACH SUBJECT 



88°^ 



63^ p3% 



29^ 



S E'' 
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SUBJECT: 
GRA^ : 



1 ,2 3,4 5 ' 6 7 8 ' 9 10 

1st 2nd , 2nd 3rcl 4th ;: 4th 4th 4th 4th 4th 

N';-..'^ 16 19,14 16 19 20 19 19 13 14; 19 19 17 19 17 13 113 19 IS 19 

STRUCTURES: i ' I 



S 



English 
Spanish 



^This considers only s tructures correct; there may be errors in other parts 
of the sentence. 
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^ ^Figure 4 

% GRAMMATICAL, APPROPRIATE 
"SENTENCES FOR EACH-^ SUBJECT 
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Figure 5 



NEANS AND PROPORTIONS Or- 
OVERGENERALIZATION AND TRANSFER 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH AND SP/*NISH 
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SPANISH 



Overgeneralization errors 
Transfer errors 
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Figure 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS BY LINGUISTIC CATEGORY 
E 



Lexical 



Phonological 



I onr 
rsfi 



Morphological 
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Fj|] - English 
|S I - Spanish 
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A NaLTI-DIHENSIONAL DISPLAY 
CF ^OMS TESL ACTIVITIES IN THE CERTIFICATE PROGRAM 



Earl Rand 



PURPOSE 



This paper illustrates somo methods for displaying 
questionnaire 'lata with the aim that students and re- 
searchers will see how they can te3t the dimensionality of 
their data. 

Typically, TESL questionnaire and tei^t da td are 
described in- terms of mea ns, standard deviations, and 
correlation coefficients. These statistics are all very 
useful in describing uni-dimensional data. But often data 
are niulti-dimsnsional. First, the variables measure more 
than one underlying factor. For example, in the same 
instrument, one collects data on subjects' feelings toward 
family life and politics. Or, second, the subjects 
themselves may form into subgroups expressing either 
different viewpoints or different combinations of 
attributes. For example, studeiiis vary in their ability to 
prcncunce foreign sounds, to remea^er vocabulary, to infer 
meaning, etc. Or the subjects may be both native and 
non-native speakers* 

To lump variables together or to group subjects 
together when they are not homogeneous, at some low level of 
abstraction, clouds the analysis. The analysis will not 
represent the "reality" of the situation. Decisions taken 
on the basis of, fuzzy analyses will invariably be less 
effective than those taken on sharp, clear, revealing 
descriptions of the data. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show how some quite ordinary questionnaire data can be 
a nal yzed to reveal underlying str uctuu res. 
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SUBJECTS^ METHODS^ AND PROCEDURES 



A Di sclaim^r 



Firstr before describing the methodology ^ it must be 
clarifi^rd that this research is preliminary and tentative. 
The students ranked only eleven activities of the TESL 
program. Omitted were^ for exampler the movies seen in 370K 
and the foreign language requirement (for native English 
speakers), Also^ no attempt was made to collect data from 
all the students in the program. Thus^ though I believe the 
data analysis to be sounds the questionnaire and actual 
resu Its can not be considered either complete, reliable, or 
valid, 

S Ubj 9Ct£^ 



Data was coll ected from thirty-five students and five 
faculty. The students included: eleven foreign students; 
two students currently teaching adult evening school in Los 
Angeles; eight students who are or have been teaching 
assistants in the. TSSL program; eight males and twenty-seven 
females; seventeen with one or more years of teaching 
experience. 

Da^a 



. The students were asked to complete a questionnaire on 
the TESL Program in which they ranked the helpfulness of 
eleven activities. The complete questionnaire is reproduced 
in the Appendix. 

The five faculty were asked to complete two 
questionnaires in terms of ranking the activities as to 
their relative helpfulness for (1) students with no previous 
teaching experience and (2) students with one or more years 
of teaching experience. 

The . data, along with ^ SPSS control cards to help 
identify, the variables, are available from the author. 
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Ill 



AW ALY3IS 



The analysis proceeds in five steps. 
UDi:-.^ii!!£Ilsionali iSSSIis and Standard Deviations 

The means and standard deviations are: 



(Table 1) 



The .3ata are ordinal, i.e., ranks.' It is not appropriate to 
take the average of ranked data, but -it is fairly common to 
do so in informal program evaluation. One should not 
average ranked data because ranks do not reveal the 

magnitude of the difference between items, but means dr^ 
sensitive to magnitudes. If John, Bill^ ana Fred ranie ^, 2, 
and 3 in income, but they respectively make ten> fifteen, 
and seventy-five thousand dollars per year, their average 
income is 333,000, a number which does not reflect the true 
state .of affairs. And a mean of the ranks, 2.0, tells even 
less. Another exdmple: from closest t farthest from Los 
Angeles are San Diego, San Francisco, and Tokyo. The^ ranks 
of 1, 2, and 3 do not show that Tokyo is many times "further 
from Los Angeles than either San Diego or San Francisco are; 
or that San Francisco is three times further from Los 
Angelas than San Diego is. This is to say that rankings 
give the order but fail ,to give the magnitude of the 
differences between' i terns . 

But averaging ranks would not be so bad if doing so 
revealed some important property of the data (Stevens, 1951, 
p. 27). In the present case, in which items 3, 8, and 9 all 
have approxiiriately the same mean ranking, the statistic 
actually mi.srepresent t>ie data. To say that the three 
activities are equally helpful to students in the program is 
wrong. They vary, as we will see below, in their relative 
helpfulness, depending on the student involved. 

2 J. Bivariate Correlation Coefficients 

Another common analytic technique is to compute the 
correlation coefficient between two variables. T^his widely 
used statistic indicates how closely two sets of numbers 
vary with each other. It always lies between -1.0 and 1.0. 
A coefficient of +1.0 indicates perfect- agreement; -1-0 
perfect ..disagreement ; and 0.0 no agree'ment. To >e useful, a 
correlation should be greater than .30 or less than -.30 

Between the eleven variables, the fifty-fiye 
coefficients are presen te d below . They range from -.o7 
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(writing and aiding) to +.42 (writing and exams) ^ thus as 
the subjects rank writing higher^ they rank aiding lower; 
and conversely^ as they rank writing lower^ they rank aiding 
higher. Most are between -•20 and Look at Table 2.* 



(Table 2) 



The above discussion deals with the eleven variables. 
Even with only eleven, it is difficult to grasp the 
underlying meaning and pattern of the data, . It is difficult 
to feret out the underlying pattern of ths data, if there is 
one. 0 ne can also compu te correlations between each of t/ie 
forty-five subjects to see who rank the variables similarly. 
Nine hundred and ninety coefficients would be required. And 
it would be very difficult, again, to discover the groups of 
students ;:eporting similar rankings, if there are groups. 

Obviously, wherever theif*? are many variables and the 
researcher isn't guite sur(» what to look for, then the 
sicnple* bivariate correlation coefficient is not very 
helpful. 

3jL Conjoint « ul ti_-di men signal Scaling (WPS) 



The problem with correlation, coefficients is that it 
takes only two items of interest at a time when what is 
needed is a look at all the eleven stimuli ("activities** 
here) and forty-five respondants at once. rtDPREF, a 
conjoint MDS program does this. 

The procedure used in MDP.^EF has been- outli ned as 
follows by Chang and Carroll, 1968^ and Carroll^ 196^4. 
Given the ranking of each stimuli by each subject^ the 
program computes a "first score matrix" by subtracting the 
mean of each subject's rankings (6 in every case in this 
data) from his ranking of each stimuli. Next the scores are 
factor analyzed (by the Eckart-Young procedure) to yield a 
configuration of points in some specified number of 
diiaensicns (four in the present case) such th'at the order of 
preference expressed by the subjects is as similar as 
possible to the overall order of preference. 

Put more simply, the procedure attempts \o place the 
stimuli which receive simila r rankings close together in 
space and put stimuli with different rankings further apart 
in space. Then it attempts to map subjects into this same 
conjoint space. Thus we can see how close a given subject 
is to each of the eleven activities and how the eleven 
activities arf? arranged in space. We can also rocognize 
groups of subjects and clumps of stimuli^ if they exist. 
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The output froBi MDPREF is the coordinates for each 
stimulus (activity) and for each subject (person) on the 
various dimensions underlying the rankings and persons. 
Th'is, if it has been specified by the user that h^ wants the 
data described in four dimensions (i.e.^ with four 
underlying abstract variables, or factors, or components), 
then, for e^ch stimulus and person, the program will compute 
its place along each of the four dimensions. The output is 
given below in Table 3. 



(Tdblo J) 



4-. Ploltincj 

Just looking at a long four-column table isn • t always 
the easiest way to see the re la ti onships in the data. For 
this reason, using the coordinates for each point, one can 
plot two dimensions at a tima on paper. With four 
dimensions, this means six scattergraros or plots. The 
scattergram for dimensions 1 and 2 are given below. 



(Plot () 



By identifying points on the face of the plot, we can 
easily see the placement of stimuli and subjects. That is, 
we can see where subjects and stimuli lie in relation to 
each other and to their own respective groups. Thus, any 
patterning in the data should come out. (Of course, this 
is only for two dimensions at a time.) 

The numbers 1 - 9 and the letters A and B on the plot 
indicate the eleven items of the questionnaire. For 
example, B indicates "Aiding in 832 and the 33 classes." The 
letters C - Z and other symbols (=;:"?>)$<# etc) indicate 
the forty-five subjects (35 students and 10 faculty 
rankings). Now, it is evident that "B" was not really close 
to any subject or to any of the other items, whereas "9" 
("Teaching in the 33 classes, local schools") is considered 
very helpful to a certain group of students. Also close to 
"9" were all five faculty rankings of what they considered 
to be helpful to students entering the Certificate Program 
without any teaching experience. 

As pointed out above, there exists a group of students 
very close to "9", and this group felt that "teaching in the 
33 classes, local schools" was by far the most helpful 
activity in the TESL program. Distant from this group, we . 
find another group who consider lectures, written reports. 
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and discussion all very helpful. There were no foreign 
students in the first group^ and no native English speakers 
in the second group. These two groups have ranked the 
eleven activities quite differently^ revealing quite 
different viewpoints on the helpfulnes;s of the activities. 

Clearly^ this two-dimensional plot is more revealing 
of the actual value (helpfulness) of the eleven activities 
than ar€ the means and standard deviations. In fact# a 
simple uni-diraensional analysis or representation of the 
data shows that Teaching^ Reading the Professional 
Literature^ and Writing Papers were all about equal in 
rankings. In fact^ all three are rated highly by b^ ce£tain 
suba£ou£S. But they are not considered equally helpful by 
all^ or" even a majority of students. Students differ from 
each other in their assessment of the helpfulness of the 
eleven activities on the questionnaire^ and the plot reveals 
sora^ of jthese differences. 

Foujr dimensions were computed by MDPREF, In order to 
se€ the other two dimensions^ lines can be drawn to indicate 
the height above or the distance below the plane formed by 
dimensions 1 and 2. This has been done in Plot 2. 



(Plot 2) 



Plot 2 shows that^ for example^ although a number of 
subjects are close to point "9". (Teaching)^ some are closer 
than ethers. These are the ones below the surface created 
by dimensions 1 and 2 and are shown with dotted lines. 

Besides using lines^ one can indicate the depth on the 

third dimension by relative shades of darkness. In Plot 3^ 

whic h was computed usi ng a geography program called 

SUPERMAP^ we see the lower points in lighter shades and the 
higher points in darker shades. 



(Plot 3) 



SUPERHAP has a number of options and electives the 
user can choose. Plot 4 is the same data plotted with other 
options. 

(Plot U) 



The. final display of the data, as treated by WDPREF^ is 
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a visual topographic map^ computed\by SYrtVU. Looking at 

the three dinensions from different sides and alevations, we 
see that the students in the TESL program express at least 
thr^e different viewspoints about the helpfulness of the 
eleven activites in the program. (Plots 5^6, and 7) 



CONCLUSIONS 



The point of this paper is to show that complex data 
must be treated with conplex tools. People are more complex 
than many research pro jects would seem to indicate. 
Malti|-dimensional analyses can reveal some of these 
dif f erences. 
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Appendix 

TESL Activities Preference Questionnaire 
Please return your completed questionnaire to the TESL Office, Rolfe Hall 3303. 

lie would like to know which activities have helped you the most and which 
have helped you tne least in your own perspnal program. That is, we would 
like to know which activities helped you learn what you wanted to learn in the 
TESL program. Thus, answer only" in terms of what you feel was good for you 
yourself. 

Because further information may be needed, in the form of a brief inter- 
view, please complete the following: 

Name: . Date: . 

Native Language: . 



Teaching experience, as of now: 

Please rank the following eleven activities as to their relative helpful- 
ness. Put them in order from 11 to 1. Write an "11" on the line to the left 
of the most helpful. Write a "10" on the line to the left of the next most 
helpfulT^d so on down to "1" for the least helpful to you personally. Use 
all eleven numbers. Do not use any number more than once. 

(If you did not participate in an activity, then it did not help you. _ 
Thus, you would rank it low, i.e., 3, 2, or 1. However, if you think that it 
Might have helped you, you can give it a high rating.) 

Giving oral class reports of your 'own work 

Visiting and observing ESL classed, i.e., English 832 & 33 and classes 
in local schools . c- 

Reading professional TESL books, journal articles, and manuscripts 

Developing your own lesson plans 

Listening to class lectures (in'general, no particular teacher) • 

Taking examinations, tests, quizz.-'s in TESL courses 
■~~ Listening to oral reports of other students' work 
'ZZH Participating in class discussions (lead by the teacher or by 
another student) 
Teaching in the ,33 classes, local schools 
'^^ZIZ. Writing reports of your own work (term papers, etc., exclude lesson 
pTans) 

Aiding in English G32 and 33 classes 

COilllEIlTS: 
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Table 1 



V/Rl/J RLE 

G IVECR/L 

CE5EPVE 

FE/iClE5L 

LESPL/iNS 

LFCUPtS 

L ISTCP^ L 

c rsciss 

VP n ING 
/ICING 



6.5116 

,65 12 
,6372 
,E l^C 
,76 7^ 
.6977 
.^1P6 

. 9 3 c ; 

,6 27<; 
,£372 



7, 
7 . 
5. 
2 • 

A, 
6 . 

7. 
6 . 

^ , 



51/NC/iRC CEV 

■ 2.2568 
■ 3 . C ? 3 5 
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Azimuth and Mtitude 
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The azimuth indicates the anqle of view. 
The altitude indicates the height. 

The figures on the face of the above .t)lot indicate 
the eleven itens on the questionnaire: 1-9,.A=10, R=ll, 

Plot 6 is opposite Plot 5. 
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S£CO[ID LAHGUAGE ACQUISITION: THE PIDGINIZATION HYPOTHESIS 

John H. Schumann . 

Abstract 

This paper is a case study of the untutored acquisition of English by a 
33-year-old Costa Rican named Alberto. His language learning v/as examined 
longitudinally for a ten month period. During that time he evidenced very lit- 
,tle linguistic growth. Three causes for Alberto's lack of development are- con- 
sidered: ability, age, and social and psychological distance. Performance on 
a test of adoptive intelligence indicated that lack of ability is not adequate 
to explain his acquisition pattern. Also, due to the inadequacy of the argu- 
mer.js for a biological critical period in language acquisition, age is also re- 
jected as a cause. Alberto's English speech, however, showed evidence of pid- 
ginization. Pidginization is seen as the result of the learner's social and 
psychological distance from speakers of the target language. Hence, it is 
argued that Alberto's lack of development in English is the result of his 
social and psychological distance from native speakers of English. 

In the fall of 1973 a research project (Cazden, Cancino, Rosansky and 
Schumann, 1975) was undertaken to make a ten-month longitudinal ^siud^L^ the 
untutored acquisition of English by six native speakers of Spanish— two chil- 
dren, two adolescents and two adults. Data collection involved the recording 
of both spontaneous and experimentally el i cited speech. This report is a case 
study of one of the six subjects, a 33-year-old Costa Rican named Alberto, who 
evidenced very little linguistic development during the course of the project. 
It was felt that by attempting to account for his lack of learning,- significant 
insight could be gained on what is involved in successful second language ac- 
quisition in general. * ^ . ^ 

1 . Dev elopmental patterns in the negative, interrogative and auxiliary . 
The research focused on the subjects' acquisition of negatives, wh- questions 
and auxiliaries. The analysis revealed several clear patterns of development. 
In the negative all subjects began with no + verb ( no V) constructions in which 
the negative particle, while internal to the sentence, was external to the verb: 
I no can see , Put no is mine . . . , I. no use television . Simultaneously or short- 
ly afterwards the -subjects started using don't + verb ( don't V) constructions. 
Mere don't did not consist of do + not, but was simply an allomorph of no which ' 
was also kept external to the verb: I don't hear . He don't like it , I don't can 
explain . In the third stage, auxiliary + negative ( aux-neg .j, the subjects 
learned to place the negative particle after the auxil iary. In general , ^ the 
first auxiliaries to be negated in this way were 21 (isn't) and can^ (can't). In 
the final stage ( analyzed don't ), the learners acquired the analyzed forms of 
don't (do not, doesn't, does not, didn't, did not): It doesn't spin , ^Because 
you didn't bring , fie doesn't laugh like us .- At this point don't was no longer ^ 
hegatlve chunk, but actually consisted of do plus the negative particle. The 
stages in this sequence were not discrete and there was a good deal of overlap^ 
among them. Each stage was defined by the negating strategy that was used pre- 
dominately at that time. 
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The analysis of the acquisition of wh- question revealed a developmental 
pattern which consisted of two stages (undifferentiation and differentiation). 
The first stage involved three periods (uninverted, variable inversion and 
generalization). This developmental sequence is summarized below: 

Stage I - Undifferentiation : Learner did not distinguish between 

simple and embedded wh- questions . 

a. uninverted: Both simple and embedded wh- questions were uninverted . 
simple: What you study? 

embedded : That's v/hat I do with my pillow . 

b. variable inversion : Simple wh- questions were sometimes inverted, 

sometimes not. 
inverted: How can you say jt? 
uninverted: Where you get that? 

c. generalization: increasing inversion in wh- questions with inversion 

being extended to. embedded questions, 
s.impl e : How can I kiss her if I don't even know her name? 
embedded: I know where are you going . 

Stage II - Differentiation : Learner distinguished between simple and 

embedded wh- questions , 
simple: Where do you 1 ive? 
embedded: I don't know what he had . 

(from Cazden, Cancino, Rosansky and Schumann, 1975, p. 38). 

In the analysis of the acquisition of auxiliaries we found that is (cop) 
v;as acquired first by all the subjects and that generally d£ and can followed 
shortly afterwards. The other auxiliaries appeared in a highly variable order. 

2. Alberto's development . As mentioned above, one of the adult subjects, 
Alberto, shov/ed very little linguistic development during the course of the 
study. Whereas four stages v;ere found in the acquisition of the English negative 
( no V , don't V , aux-neg^ analyzed don ' t) throughout the study Alberto remained 
in the first stage. Tv;o stages v/ere found in the acquisition of English wh- ques- 
tions (undifferentiation and differentiation); throughout the study Alberto re- 
mained in the first period of the first stage. In addition, in yes/no-questions 
he inverted considerably less frequently than the other subjects. The four in- 
flectional morpheuies (possessive past tense, plural and progressive) which were 
studied showed little or no growth over time. In terms of auxiliary development, 
am (cop) , can and are (cop) could be classified as appearing in his ^speech (i.e., 
they were supplied 30% of the time in threc^ consecutive samples) , but only is 
(cop) approaches the criterion for acquisition (correctly supplied in 90% of 
obligatory contexts for three successive samples). In general then Alberto can 
be characterized as using a reduced and simplified form of English: 

a. in which the negative particle remains external to the verb and is 
not placed after the first auxiliary element as required in well- 
formed Engl ish ; 

b. in whicli inversion is virtually absent in questions; 

^. c. in whicii no auxiliaries [except possibly is (cop) ] can be said to be 
acqui red, and using a less stringent criterion only four auxiliaries 
[ is (cop ) , am (cop ), can and are (cop )] can be said to have appeared ; 

d. in which the possessive tends to be unmarked; 

9. in which the regular past tense ending (ed) is virtually absent; 
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f. in which positive transfer from Spanish can account for the plural 
inflection being supplied 85% of the time, for is (cop )'s being cor- 
rectly supplied to a greater extent than other auxiliaries and for 
am (cop ) , are (cop ), and can reaching criterion for appearance; . 

g. and in v/hich the progressive morpheme ( -ing) is supplied only about 
60% of the time. 

3. Reasons for Alberto's development . Now the question becomes what ac- 
counts for the lack of development in Alberto's speech. Three explanations are 
considered: ability, age and social and psychological distance from speakers 
of the target language. 

3.1 Abil ity . Performance on a Piagetian test of adaptive intelligence 
(Feldman, et a^, 1974) indicated that Alberto had no gross cognitive deficits^ 
that would have prevented him from acquiring English more fully. Therefore, 
lack of ability does not seem adequate to explain his acquisition pattern. 

3.2 Age , It was once thought that the completion of cortical lateraliza- 
tion at puberty was the cause of adult difficulties in acquiring second lan- 
guages. However, fCrashen (1973) has demonstrated that the lateralization 
process which gradually locates language functions in the left hemisphere of . 
the brain is completed by the age of five. Therefore, since we know that six, 
seven and eight year olds learn second languages without great difficulty, we 
are left with no age related biological or neurological explanation for Alber- 
to's lack of development, in English. 

3.3 Pidginization .^ Alberto's essentially reduced and simplified English 
contains several features that. are characteristic of pidgin languages. A pid- 
gin language is a simplified and reduced form of speech used for communication 
betv/een people with different languages. The grammatical structure of pidgins 
is characterized by a lack of inflectional morphology and a tendency to elimin- 
ate grammatical trans for^mati ons . Alberto's English shared the following fea- 
tures with other pidgin/languages: 

a. He used the uniform negative "no" for most of his negative utterances 
as in American Indian Pidgin English (AIPE) (Leachman and Hall, 1955) 
and English Worker Pidgin (BIF) (Clyne, 1975). 

b. He did not invert in questions as in Neo-Melanesian Pidgin (N-MP) 
(Smith; 1972) and EWP. 

c. He lacked auxiliaries as in EWP. 

d. He tended not to inflect for the poassessive as in AIPE. 

e. He used the unmarked form of the verb as in English-Japanese Pidgin 
(E-JP) (Goodman, 1957), AIPE and EWP. 

f. He deleted subject pronouns as in EWP. 

Since Alberto's English appears to be pidginizedj we want to answer the' 
question, "What causes pidginizatiorr?". The answer lies in the functions which 
.a pidginized language serves. Smith (1972) sees language as having three gener- 
al functions: communicative, integrative and expressive. The communicative 
function operates in the transmission of referential, denotative information 
between persons. The integrative function is engaged when a speaker acquires 
languages to the extent that it marks him as a member of. a particular social 
group. That is, his speech contains those features (such as correct noun and 
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verb irvflections , inversion in questions, and correct placement of the nega- 
tive particle) that are unnecessary for simple referential communication, but 
which are necessary in order to sound like a member of the group vvhose lan- 
guage contains these features. The expressive function goes beyond the inte- 
grative in that through it, the speaker becomes a valued member of a particu- 
lar linguistic group. In other words, he displays linguistic virtuosity or 
skill such that he becomes an admired member of the community. Examples of 
sucii people are storytellers (especially in non-literate societies), comedians, 
orators, poets, etc. Since many native speakers do not command the expressive 
functions of their language, in order to be considered a fluent speaker of a 
language, one need only master the cornmunicati ve and integrative functions. 
According to Smith, pidgin languages are generally restricted to the first 
function--ccniiiunication. That is, their purpose is merely to convey denota- 
tive, referential information. Sin^^a pidgins are always second languages, the 
integrative and expressive functions are maintained by the speakers' native 
languages. As a result of this functional restriction, pidginization produces 
an interlanguage which is simplified and reduced. 

The next question to be answered then is, "What causes restriction in 
function?" Martin Joos (1971) suggests that "the skeletonizing/skeletonized 
pattern of pidgin-information... emerges automatically from lack of actual/ 
prospective social solidarity between speaker and addressee" (p. 1S7) (emphasis 
liiinc). To this I would also add the lack of actual or prospective psychologi- 
cal solidarity between the two parties. If we turn this formulation around, 
restriction in function can be seen as resulting from social and/or psychologi- 
cal distance between the speaker and addressee. Placing tKis nption within the 
framework of second language acquisition, we would argue that the speech of the 
second language learner will be restricted to the communicative function if the 
learner is socially and/or • psychological ly distant from the speakers of the 
target languages The extent and persistence of the pidginized forms in- the 
second language learner's speech will result automatically then from this re- 
striction in function. 

Social distance pertains to the individual as a member of a social group 
which is in contact with another social group whose members speak a different 
language. Hence social distance involves such sociological factors as domina- 
tion versus subordination, assimilation versus elccul turation versus preserva- 
*'tion, enclosure, size, congruence and attitude. Psychological distance pertains 
to the individual as an individual, and involves such psychological factors as 
resolution of language shock, culture shock and culture stress, integrative 
versus instrumental motivation and ego-permeability. In the following two sec- 
tions each form of distance will be discussed. 

3.3.1 Social distance .^ The following notions about social distance 
(Schumann, in press) evolve from the literature on bilingual ism, second lan- 
guage acquisition, sociol inguistics and ethnic relations. They represent so- 
cietal factors that either promote or inhibit social solidarity between two 
groups and thus affect the way a second language learning group (2LL group) 
acquires the language of a particular target language group (TL group). The 
assumption is that the greater the social distance between the two groups the 
more difficult it is for the members of the 2LL group to acquire the language 
of the TL group. The following issues are involved in social distance: In 
relation to the TL group is the 2LL group politically, culturally, technically 
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or economically dominant , non-dominant , or subordinate? Is the integration: 
pattern of the 2LL group assimilation , acculturation , or preservation? What 
is the 2LL group's degree of enclosure? Is the 2LL group cohesive? I'Jhat is 
thei size of the 2LL group? Are the cultures of the two groups congruent? What 
are the attitudes of the two groups toward each other? What is the 2LL groups s 
intended length of residence in the target language area? The above tenns are 
defined as follows: 

K Dominant - 2LL group is politically, culturally, technically or 
economically superior to the TL group. 

2. No dominant - 2LL group is politically, culturally, technically 
and economically equal to the TL group. / 

3. Subordinate - 2LL group is politically, culturally, te.-i:nically 
and economically inferior to the TL groL.p. 

4. Assimilation 2LL group gives up its own life style and values' 
and adopts those of the TL group, 

5. Acculturation - 2LL group adapts to the life style and values of 
the TL group, but at the same time maintains its own cultural 
patterns for use in intra-group relations. ^'^ 

6. Preservation - 2LL group rejects the life style and values of the 
TL group and attempts to maintain its own cultural pattern as much 
as possible . 

7. Enclosure - The degree to which the two groups have separate schools, 
churches, clubs, recreational facilities; professions, crafts, trades, 
etc. 

S. Cohesiveness The degree to which members of the 2LL group live, ^ 

work and socialize together. 
9. Size ^- How large the 2LL group is. 

10. Congruence - The degree to which the cultures of the tv/o groups are 
similar, 

11. Attitude - Ethnic stereotypes by which the two groups either positive- 
ly or negatively value each other. 

12. Intended length of residence - How long the 2LL group intends to 
remain in the TL area. 

It is argued that social distance and hence a bad language learning situa- 
tion (see columns A and B in Table 1) will obtain where the 2LL group is either 
dominant or subordinate, where both groups desire preservation and high enclo- 
sure for the 2LL group, where the 2LL.group is both cohesi ve.and large, where 
the two cultures are not congruent, where the two groups hold negative attitudes 
toward each other and where the 2LL group intends to remain in the target lan- 
guage-area only for a short time. It is also argued that social solidarity and 
hence a good language learning situation (see column C in Table 1) will obtain 
where the 2LL group is non-dominant in relation to the TL group, where both 
groups desire cissimilation for the 2LL group, where low enclosure is the goal . 
of both groups, where the two cultures are Congruent, where the 2LL group is 
small and non-cohesive, where both groups have positive attitudes toward each 
other, and where the 2LL group intends to remain in the target language area 
for a long time. 

In comparing Alberto's social distance from AmericanSj wi th that of the 
other subjects in the Cazden, Cancino, Rosansky and Schumann's (1975) study, 
Alberto can be regarded as belonging to a social group designated as lower 
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class Latin American worker immigrants, and the other four subjects can be clas- 
sified as children of upper-miuHle class Latin American professional immigrants. 
There v/as insufficient, background on the second adult subject to include her in 
this classification. 

Latin American v/orker immigrants (see column.D in Table 1) are subordinate 
in relation to Americans since thi\y represent an, unskilled labor group whose mo- 
dal soc1o-econOTi1c status is lowar than that of Americans in general. This view 
is probably shared by both the worker immigrants and the Americans. The worker 
immigrants probably fall somewhere between preservation and acculturation with 
regard to their desired integration into Ar;<encan society. American society in 
general expects them to assii.iilate as it does all immigrants, but it does not 
necessarily vAake that assimilation easy. In terms of enclosure the Latin Afperi- 
can -workers have access to American institutions, but generally live in immi- 
grant neigiiborhopds where. they share schools, churches and associations with 
other immigrant's having the same socio-economic status and usually having the 
same language and culture. This enclosure by neighborhood fosters cohesiveness, 
particularly in Alberto's case where Costa Rican immigrants are a small minority 
v;iL;iin a Portuguese minority area. The culture of 'the Latin American worker im- 
migrants is relatively congruent to that of vhe Americans (both being V/estern 
and Christian), but since the Latin American workers may represent the ''culture 
of poverty" more than does the modal American culture, there, may also be an ele- 
ment of incongruence betv/een the two cultures (indicated by the arrow, 4, in 
Table 1). The attitudes of the two groups toward each ether wou'^d have to be 
measured before accurate judgments could be made. It is also difficult to. as- 
sess the intended length of stay in the United States by Latin American workers. 

Upper-middle class' Latin American professional irnnigrants (see column E in 
Table 1) are probably viewed by Americans and also view themselves as non-domin- 
ant in relation to the English-speaking TL group because their educational back-, 
ground and socio-economic status more closely match that of Americans in general 
(particularly in the Boston/ Cambridge area). The Latin American professionals 
are solidly accul turati ve in their integration pattern. They have to be able to 
demonstrate culturally appropriate behavior in their relationships with American 
colleagues and therefore must adapt to American life styles and values. But 
since their length of residence in the United States is often confined to a peri- 
od of postgraduate education, they generally do not choose to assimilate. The 
professionals are generally integrated into the university and professional com- 
munities and do not live in immigrant neighborhoods. Therefore, their enclosure 
is low and they are less cohesive than the worker immigrants. The size of the 
professional group is likely to be smaller than that of workers, and the congru- 
ity of the two cultures is relatively high. One . again attitudinal orientations 
would have to be empirically assessed in order to be correctly cl'^.ssified. ^ 

When both profiles are considered we find that the Latin American worker 
immigrant group is at a considerably greater social distance from Americans _ 
than are the professionals. Thus, we would' expect the workers' use of English 
to be functionally restricted and to pidginize. This is precisely what we find 
in Alberto. 

3.3.2 Psychological distance .^ As the classification of the 2LL group in 
either the good or bad language learning situations becomes less determinant 
(i.e., if a qrouD stands somewhere betv/een the bad and good situations), then 
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success in acquiring the target language becomes more a matter of the individual 
as an individual^ rather than of the individual as member of a particular social 
group. In addition, in either a good or a bad language learning situation, an 
Individual can violate the modal tendency of his group. Thus, an individual 
might learn the target language where he is expected not to, and not learn the 
language where successful acquisition ^Is expected. In these cases it is psycho- 
logi c^l distance (Schumann, 1975b) or proximity between the learner and the TL 
group that accounts for successful versus unsuccessful second language acquisi- 
tion. The factors which create psychological distance between the learner and 
speakers of the target language are affective in nature and involve such issues 
as the resolution of language shock and culture shock, motivation and ego 
permeability. 

In experiencing language shock (Stengal, 1939), the learner is haunted by 
doubts' as to whettter his v;crds acc jrately reflect his ideas. In addition, he 
is sometimes confronted witi target language words and expressions which carry 
with thei^i images and aeanincs whirh he interprets di r ferently than do native 
speai;ers of tlie target language. Also, the narcissistic gratif icatioo to v/hich 
the learner is accustomed in the use of his native language is lost when he at- 
tempts to speak the target language. Finally, when speaking the second language 
the learner has apprehensions about. appearing comic, child-like and dependent. 

The learner experiences culture shock (Smalley, 1963; Larsen and SmalTey, 
1S72) when he finds that his problem-solving and coping mechanisms do not work 
in the new culture. When they are used they do not get the accustomed results. 
Consequently, activities v;hich v/ere routine in his native country require great 
energy in the new culture. This situation causes disorientation, stress, fear 
and anxiety. The resultant mental state can produce a whole syndrome of rejec- 
tion which diverts attention and energy from second language learning. The 
learner, in attempting to find a cause for his disorientation, may reject him- 
self, the people of the host country, the organization for which he is working, 
and even his own culture. 

Motivation (Gardner and Lambert, 1972) relates to the goals, of second lan- 
guage learning. In terns of psychological distance, the integral. -vely motivated 
learner would seek maximum proximity in or-ie'r to m.eet, talk with, and perhaps 
even become like the speakers of the targ^it language. An instrumental ly motiva- 
ted learner would achieve a level of psychological solidarity that would only be 
commensurate with his instrumental C;Oals. Consequently, if the learner's goal 
were mere survival, he might maintain a good deal of psychological distance be- 
'tween himself and the speakers of the target language. 

• Another source of psychological distance may be the relative rigidity of 
the learner's ego boundaries (Guiora, 1972). Some experimental evidence indi- 
cates that people v;hc have ego permeability, i.e., the ability to partial ly/'and 
temporarily give up their separateness of identity, are better second language 
learners. This essentially psychoanalytic concept is intuitively appealing and 
provides another perspective from which the concept of psychological distance 
can be understood. 

In sum then, factors' causing psychological distance, like those causing 
social distance, put the learner in a situation where he is largely cut off from 
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target language input and/or does not attend to it when it is available. The 
language which is acquired under these conditions will be used simply for deno- 
tative referential comnunication in situations where contact with speakers^ of 
the target language is either absolutely necessary or_ unavoidable. The learn- 
er's psychological distance will prevent him from identifying with the speakers 
of the target language such that he will not attempt to incorporate into his 
speech those linguistic features that would help to^ identify him as a member of 
the TL group.. Hence, his use of the target language will be functionally re- 
stricted and, therefore, we would expect it to pidginize. > 

In order to get some assessment of Alberto's psychological distance from 
English speakers, at the end of the study, he v/as asked to fill out a short 
questionnaire whic!i elicited information concerning his attitude and. motivation. 
In terms of this questionnaire, he seemed to have a positive attitude and good 
motivation, s.and hence little psychological distance. However, there is some 
question as' to whether he was entirely candid in his answers. Alberto tended 
not to like to displease and therefore his answers iiiay reflect what he thought 
t-,he experii.ienter ivanted to liear- 

There are several aspects of Alberto's life-style that appear to contra- 
dict the positive attitude and motivation expressed in the questionnaire. First 
of all, he made very little effort to get to know English-speaking people. In 
CaiV.Lridge he stuck quite close to a small group of Spanish-speaking friends. He 
did not ovn a television and expressed disinterest in it because he could not 
understand English. On the other nand, he purchased an expensive stereo set and 
tape deck on wliich he played mostly Spanish music. Also, he chose to work at 
night (as well as in the day) rather than attend English classes which were 
available in Cambridge. 

The otiier subjects were not giver^ the attitude and motivation questionnaire 
but in general they seemed to be psychologically much closer to Americans. All 
the children attended American schools and had American friends. The second 
adult baby-sat for American children, studied English on her own and tried to 
get to know and speak with Americans. 

3.4 The effect of instruction . From the point of view of the pidginiza- 
tion hypothesis we would argue that Alberto did not seek out instruction in Eng- 
lisii because his pidginized speech was adequate 'for his needs. Nevertheless, it 
might be argued that with instruction his simplified linguistic system might 
have reoroanized and come to conform more closely with the target language. The 
0 .ortunity to test this idea presented itself after the study was completed. 
At the end of the ten-month project, twenty, one-hour speech samples had been 
collected. As mentioned earlier, throughout this period Alberto had maintained 
essentially a no V negation system. 

The experimenter than undertook to teach him how to negate in English to 
see if this intervention would cause him to alter his pidginized system of nega- 
tion. Extensive instruction was provided during the collection of speech sample 
21 and then intermittently in samples 22 through 32. This program covered a 
seven-month period. At the same time in samples 22-30 Alberto was given exten- 
sive sets of positive sentences which he was asked to ne':'ate. These elicited 
negatives were then compared with the negative utterances in his spontaneous 
speech: In elicited speech after instruction, Alberto's negatives v/ere about 
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(216/335) correct. Mis spontaneous negatives, however, were cnly about 20% 
(5S/278) correct, i.e. , 278 no V utterances (incorrect) and 58 . don' t V utterances 
(correct). The latter. are correct only by coincidence simply because don' t, as 
an allomorph of 220_, was occasionally used in the appropriate linguistic environ- 
inenl. Therefore, we see that instruction influenced only Alberto's production 
in a test-like, highly monitored situation; it did not affect his spontaneous 
speech which he used for normal communication. This result is even more striking 
when we compare it witli spontaneous and elicited negatives prior to insturction. 
In samples 15-20, Alberto's spontaneous negatives were 22% (33/105) correct and 
his elicited negatives were 10% (7/71) correct. This indicates that instruction 
has radically improved his performance in an artificial, highly monitored elicita- 
tion task, but that it had virtually no effect on his spontaneous speech which 
iie uses in normal communication with native speakers of English, fience we can 
conclude that instruction is evidently not powerful enough to overcome the pid- 
ginization engendered by soci.al and psychological distance. 

4.0 Cofjnitivc processes ;:n pidginization . The social and psychological 
forces that cause the persistence of pidginization in a second language learner's 
speech have been discussed. The term "persistence" is used because, as predicted 
in Schumann (1974 a and b) , pidginization appears to be characteristic of early 
second language acquisition general. What has been described pidginization 
in Alberto's speech corresponds to the early stages of the acquisition of English 
by all six learners. Alberto remained in stage one of negation (the no V stage) 
and in stage one, period a_ of interrogation (universion in both simple and em- 
bedded wh- questions). Since it is reasonable to assume that, as witli Alberto, 
inflectional Marking tended to be absent in tiie early speech of tiie other five 
subjects (this was not specifically examined in Cazden/ Cancino, Rosansky and 
Scl)umann, 1375), evidence exists that pidginization may characterize all early 
second language acquisition and that under conditions of social and psychological 
distance it persists. Since pidginization may be a universal first stage in 
second i .nguago acquisition, it is important to explore what cognitive processes 
cither cause or allow the pidginization to occur. 

Kay and Sankoff (1974) believe that contact vernaculars such as pidgins and 
other varieties of incomplete competence such as child language, secc^^d language 
acquisition, bilingualism and aphasia are all potential areas for examining lin- 
guistic universals. Referring to contact vernaculars in particular they state 
that "since the communicative functions fulfilled by contact vernaculars are 
minimal, these languages may possibly reveal in a more direct way than do most 
natural languages the universal cognitive structure and process that underlie 
all tiuman language ability and use." (p. 62). 

Smith (1973) notes that the early speech of children is largely unmarked 
(hence the term telegraphic speech) and that in the process of socialization 
the child Teams to mark his language with those features which characterize his 
speech community. The result of this development is that adult speech is natur- 
ally and normally marked (p. 3).- However, pidgin languages v/hich "are spoken by 
adults are characteristically unmarked- Smith attempts to account for the fact 
that pidginization produces a generally unmarked language by viewing unmarking 
and marking as part of the same process. The child at one point in his develop- 
ment has had the ability to unmark. Smith speculates that this ability is not 
lost and can be retrieved under certain social conditions. One of these condi- 
tions is the pidginogenic social context where the function of the language is 
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restricted to communication of denotative referential information. Poth the 
child in early native language acquisition and the pidgin speaker reduce and-.^ 
simplify the language to which they are exposed into a set of primitive cate- 
gories which undoubtedly are innate (p. 11). These primitive categories emerge 
in speech as utterances relatively unmarked by inflections /permutations and 
functors. IJithin this framework unmarking is not seen as a deficiency, but as 
a positive cognitive strategy to which a language learner turns at certain de- 
velopmental stages and under certain social conditions. 

Corder (1975) maintains a similar position, but argues that 'simple codes' 
'spoken by children, neophyte second language learners, pidgin speakers, and 
adults using baby-talk or foreigner talk are not 'simplified', i.e., they are 
not reductions of a more complicated and expanded code. Instead they represent 
a basic language which, in the process of learning, is expanded and complicated. 
Following Kay and Sankoff (1972) , Corder suggests that simple codes "are 'near- 
er', in some sense, to the underlying structure or 'inner form' of all lan- 
guages, ' i .e . , rfore overtly reflect semantic categories and relations." (p. 4). 
;ie goes on to speculate that this basic language, and all intermediate linguis- 
tic systems between basic and complex, once learned are never obliterated. 
These approx'imative systems remain "available both for special coninunicati ve 
functions in the mother tongue [baby talk, foreigner talk] and as an 'initial 
i hypothesis * in the learninc; of second languages" (ip. 9). 

iiithin this framework, pidginization in second language acquisition ci\v\ 
be viewed as initially resulting from cognitive constraints and then . persist- 
ing due to social and psychological constraints. Hence, early second language 
acquisition would be characterized by the temporary use of a non-marked, sini- 
Dle code resenbling a pidgin. This code would be the product of cognitive 
constraints engendered by lack of knowledge of the target language. The code 
nay reflect a rpgression to a set of universal primitive linguistic categor- 
ies that were realized in early first language acquisition. Then, under con- 
ditions of social and/or psychological distance, this pidginized form of speech 
would persist. 

5,. Conclusion , The pidginization hypothesis predicts that where social 
and psychological distance prevail we will find pidginization persisting in the 
soeech of second language learners. There are several experimental and several 
clinical studies that could be undertaken to further explore this hypothesis. 
In order to experimentally test the social distance aspect of the hypothesis, 
one might choose a population of worker immigrants in the United States and com- 
pare its success in the acquisition of English to the success in the acquisition 
of English experienced by a group of professional imjnigrants. To experimentally 
test the psychological distance aspect of the hypothesis one could make an in- 
tensive examination (using questionnaires, interviews, etc.> of those worker 
immigrants who do successfully learn English and the professional immigrants 
who fail to learn it. 

To clinically examine social distance phenomena, a questionnaire might be 
developed which would be filled out by experimenters doing research in second 
language acquisition. In it they would attempt to classify the subjects with 
whom they were v/orking (either groups or individuals) on social distance dimen- 
sions. The questiofinaire would be designed to permit the researcher to rate a 
particular 2LL group's dominance, cohesiveness, enclosure, etc., on a numerical 
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scale, to compute a social distance score for the group and then to relate 
that score to the extent of pidginization found in his subject(s)' speech. 

Psychological distance might receive clinical examination by studying a 
small group of subjects (six to ten) who v/ill be living in a foreign language 
environment for a fairly long period of time. The subjects might be a group 
of Peace Corps Volunteers or foreign service personnel who have a good oppor- 
tunity to become bilingual as a result of training in and exposure to the tar- 
get language. At the beginning of the study the subjects would be assessed on 
as many relevant variabiles as possible, including: language learning aptitude, 
attitude, motivation, ego-permeability (assuming a valid measure is available), 
experiences in learning other second languages and general social adjustment. 
The subjects would be asked to keep diaries in which they would describe daily 
exposure to the target language, efforts to learn the language, and feelings 
about language learning and the new culture. In addition, the subjects would 
be interviewed once every two weeks in order that the researchers could probe 
the sanie issues verbally. Finally the subjects' achievement in the second lan- 
guage would be tested monthly by means of an oral interview which could then 
be analyzed for aspects of pidginization. The object of this approach, woul d 
be to develop several case studies in which an individual's pattern of second 
language acquisition could be related longitudinally to factors involving his 
psychological distance from speakers of the target language. 

Such research strategies could shed light on the interaction betv/een the 
phGnomena of social and psychological distance; uncover new factors contribut- 
ing to both plienomena and perhaps indicate ways in which social and psychologi- 
cal distance can be ovjrcome and thus free those affected to become bilingual. 

Finally, by studying the second language speech of learners affected by 
social and/or psycliological distance in a variety of contact situations (e.g. , 
Chinese-English, .^Cnglish-Persian, I tal ien-French , etc.) a further contribution 
could be made to our knowledge of the linguistic aspects of pidginization and 
the processes of simplification and reduction in natural languages in general. 



Fo otnotes 

1. The type of pidginization referred to here is secondary hybridization, not 
tertiary hybridization. The position taken in this paper is that secondary 
hybridization is legitimate pidginization. For a discussion of this issue 
see lihinnom (1971) . 

2. For a detailed discussion of social distance see Schumann (in press). 

3. For a detailed discussion of th(^ factors involved in psychological distance 
see Schumann (1975b) . 
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ENGLISH TEACHING IN JAPAN 
Kiyoshi Tajima 



I. A brief history 

At the beginning of the 19th century the Tokugawa Shogunate was compelled 
to replace, Dutch with English as its language of diplomacy to deal, with the 
international affairs paramount at that time. And in another half century the 
government was obliged to bring to an end its two-hundred-year-old seclusion 
polic. by the pressure of the "barbarous" English speaking nations with highly 
developed civilization behind them. English has been a foreign language of 
prime importance to Japan since that time. 

In the Meiji era that came right after she opened her door to the outside 
world, Japan had a real encounter with Western civilizations. The , government 
which came to be aware of the urgent necessity of modernizing Japan to catch 
up with the Western civilized countries began to make a great deal of effort 
in introducing Western, especially British civilization and Culture through 
English. The Englisli language was an indispensable tool for that purpose and 
soon became a required subject of study in secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions of education. To say nothing of those few people who were really con- 
cerned about the future of Japan, most students of English in the early days of 
the Meiji era were well-motivated to learn English and to arsimilate themselves 
to English culture because it was more than merely foreign culture to them; it 
was a revelation. They were convinced that' "they had everything to learn from 
the West." (Brownell, 1965, p. 41) The modem mind of the Japanese people can 
be said to have been developed through English around this time. 

Even under these circumstances, however, English never had the status of 
a second language except in some institutions of higher education for a short 
period when mathematics, history, geography, and other subjects were taught in 
English and where admission was limited to a small number of select students. 

Th^ spirit of Western culture and civilization, especially of Britain, was 
the supreme aim- of Japanese learning English. English gentleiranship , for in- 
stance, was an ideal character with the highest morality much admired by 
stu^ients of English. English literature could not fail to affect its Japanese 
counterpart. The birth of modem Japanese literature could not have occured 
without the English literature, which has been continuously appearing up until 
today both in the original and in an enormous number of Japanese translations 
since the Meiji period. 

As the foundation of the modem state Of Japan became solid and the degree 
of dependence upon English in teaching various subjects at school became far 
less, the Japanese language taking its place, the seriousness of students toward 
learning English declined and the inefficiency of teaching English followed as 
a natural consequence. This inerficiency in English teaching even gave rise 
to suggestions that English teaching in secondary schools should be abolished. 
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And also there arose a controversy whether Hniilisli should be taught for a practi- 
cal purpose or a cultural purpose (or value), and this is still a live issue in 
the field of lin^lish teaching in Japan. 

To improve this situation the Japanese government hired British and American 
teachers and assigned at least one teacher to each secondary school during the 
Taisho ora. Harold E. Palmer, a British linguist, came to Japan and advocated 
an oral method in tl\e teaching of English during his stay until 1936. However, 
the soil of Japan was not well suited to bearing fruits worthy of his great 
efforts . 

Far from improving English teaching began to take an unfavorable turn. A 
chauvinistic nationalism in Japan which had been gradually gaining strength was 
leading the way to war with Western powers. And the Japanese military forces 
ventured recklessly into war with them with modern weaponry which they produced 
with the Western know-how they had learned from the powers through English. 
English soon became the language of their enemies. 

During the war the attitude of Japanese people in general toward Engli,^h 
was negative and they hated it as their enemies' language. The government 
banned the Leaching. of English in girls* secondary schools, where it had been 
a required subject as in boys ^ secondary schools. The Japanese Imperial Army 
went so far as to prohibit the use of English loan words in their life and 
attempted to replace them by their Japanese translations, e.g. ''ink by "blue 
water" (They seem to have had only one color of ink.) On the other hand, 
the Japanese Imperial Navy were wise enough to teach English in the Naval 
Academy even during wartime. 

There is little to say about English teaching during the war, but we would 
like to point out one difference between Japanese Americans in their attitude 
toward their enemies' language. Japanese rejected the knowledge of English 
which might be useful in defeating their enemies, whereas Americans thought it 
necess.irv to acquire it to defeat their enemy. 

After World War II, there came to Japan a flood of American people, most 
of whom may have been military personnel and their families, and it was not 
rare to see a few Americans even in remote comers of the country. Boys and 
girls must have been very excited when ..ley could use for the first time 
English that they learned at school, in talking to a native speaker of English 
if it was only "Hellol". And in general the enthusiasm of Japanese people 
over learning English was unprecedentediy strong. The situation is clearly 
told by the fact that a handbook of English-Japanese conversation published on 
paper of very ])oor quality during this time became one of the best-sellers. 

As soon as Japan recovered from the ashes of the war, English teaching at 
school came to life, especially with the introduction of the Oral Approach into 
cla:,srooms. A lot of seminars and lectures on linguistics and teaching methods 
were given to English teachers in secondary schools by Japanese and American 
linguists and educationists. Developing the audio- 1 ingual skills of learners 
of English was the prime objective of almost all teachers of English, especially 
at the junior high schorol level. T]\c Pattern-practice Method soon prevailed 
throughout the country. The Oral Approach seemed to teachers to be the only 
reliable 'scientific' method, though it was not the first to emphasize the 
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importance of the mastery of oral skills in the; initial stages of language 
learning. It is needless to say that English teachers devoted themselves to 
teaching English with a great pride in their profession. In colleges and 
universities departments of English and/or American language and literature 
sprang up like mushrooms after rain. On the streets, too, there appeared a 
lot of language schools here and there. English enjoyed its greatest popularity 

In spite of the earnestness of English tfi/ichers in teaching and the favor- 
able circumstances surrounding English teaching at school, the first word people 
utter in talking about English teaching in Japan has been its 'inefficiency.' 
Even such an unusual enthusiasm over learning English among Japanese in general 
could not be effective enough for English teaching to be efficient. 

In 1955, ten years after the war, a certain critic asserted that compulsory 
Englisii teaching in secondary schools should be abolished because there were a 
lot of boys and girls who could not read even those English words printed on 
canned foods after studying English for so many years in secondary schools and 
because many high-school graduates, especially those who would be engaged in 
farming staying in their home villages, would have very little chance of using 
English in their future career. The situation has worsened rather than improved 
today, when more than 95% of the children who finish compulsory junior high 
school education go on to senior high school and there are quite a few students 
there who find it extremely difficult to keep up with studying not only English 
but other subjects as well. 

In another ten years the English- teaching business in Japan suffered an- 
other attack from a different source, but this time it was nol voices raised 
against the compulsory teaching of English but a strong demand for the teaching 
of more practically useful English, especially at the college level. In accord- 
ance with the miraculous development of the Japanese economy toward 1965 the 
business circles came to be aware that the knowledge of English of college 
graduates was not satisfactory enough to meet the needs of the business world 
and strongly urged that more practically useful English be taught in schools. 
This caused a lot of arguments for or against the teaching of English solely 
for practical purposes in schools. 

For these reasons it would not be completely useless to consider why teach- 
ing English in Japan is so inefficient. 

II. Reasons for the inefficiency of English teaching in Japan. 

How much instruction in English in terms of class hours do students receive 
from junior high school through college? 

In the junior high school students study English at least three hours a 
week for 55 weeks a year for a total of 315 hours during the three yeaYs of 
junior high school. 

In the senior high school students study English 5 hours a week on an 
average for 35 weeks a year for a total of 525 hours during the three years 
of senior high school. 

At the college level students are required to study English 4 hours 
week for 30 weeks a year for a total of 240 hours during the first two years 
in college. 
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In spite of the great amount of time and energy the students spend on 
learning English, only a very few students acquire a good conunand of English 
for communicating either orally or in writing. So critical people sa/ that 
the teaching of English is a waste of tinie and energy, and it will be only 
natural that those people who give the top priority to the utilitarian purpose 
of English teaching should think that way. Even in foreign countries -Japanese 
people have often been called poor linguis.ts. 

Although studying, especially studying a language, little by little tiis- 
persedly over a long period will not produce the same results as studying it 
intensively for an equal amount of time, there may be other factors peculiar 
to Japanese learners of English and their environment that cause this inef- 
ficiency of English teaching. 

Before we consider those factors, we would like to remind you that when 
we talk about the inefficiency of English teaching we are usually referring 
to that of developing the aural-oral skills in English. 

A. External factors: 

a. The first one everybody is quick to point out is the entrance examin- 
ations for senior high schools, colleges, and universities, since they prescribe 
the nature of what to teach at the respective lower level of school* While the. 
examinations for senior high school have been improved, though not satisfactor- 
ily, so as to test the achievement in all the four skills of English, those for 
colleges and universities are mostly inappropriate in that test questions are 
too difficult to test a knowledge of English required of would-be college 
students. And only a very few colleges and universities give a test af oral 
skills, possibly because there may be physical difficulties in conduct^i^g the 
test of oral skills since there are a huge number of applicants for admission 
to coHeges and universities, which require the applicants to take the English 
test almost without exception. 

This leads English teaching in high schools away in an undesirable direc- 
tion. High-school teachers and students concentrate on translation exercises 
from English to Japanese or vice versa and on memorizing grammatical rules. 
That is a kind of mental gymnastics for students like math. Therefore, some 
people regard the college entrance examinations as the worst evil hindering 
the proper development of English teaching in high schools. 

Then, what is the purpose of testing a knowledge of English in the entrance 
examination to colleges or universities? The most plausible answer to this 
question may be that students will be unable to engage in the studies in their 
major field in universities without Hnglish abilities above a certain l^vel. 
Why then do those students have to take an English test whose major does not 
require a practical knowledge of English of^ them, such as students majoring 
in the arts, Japanese history^ Japanese liter^itur^C?) , etc.? In addition, 
what is strange is that test questions are prepared by professors of English 
whose major is English and/or American Language and Literature without consult- 
ing the professors of other disciplines about their suitabi^lity . .This makes 
the tests needlessly difficult since the professors of English are ignorant 
of other academic fields and tend to measure the students' wilities in English 
by their own standard. They turn a deaf ear to the voices of high-school 
teachers, too, far from consulting them. They are not familiar with the teaching 
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of Hnglish in hii^.h schools, noi arc tUcv willinv. to ho. TUcY ^lo not. liavo I'vrn 
a superficial knowlcd^',c of testiiiy. 

As a matter of fact the colloja^ entrance cxainiiuit ion is notlnnr. hut ono 
for singlini-; our applicants above a certain level at jiresent whicli is far awciy 
from the proper objective of an examination. And, what is worse, it is a ttst 
of sinj^lc round. Tlioupji an examination for selection may not lie inherently 
wron:4, priority shouUri)e ^Mven to tostih^\ students' achievements in learning' 
hnglish in hinh scliool, and for that i)urpose it is very important and will lie 
very fruitful to ask for tlie cooperation of hi^;h-scliool teachers of lin^Ui^^li in 
preparing test (piestions. However, this is almost im]ios55ible so lonr as each 
college or university j:ives its own test in hn^^lislu 

A Plcam of hope in the present dark situation rej^ardini; t:he entrance ex:inii- 
nation is that Tlic Association of National Universities, tliough n little too 
late, has started to prepare unified test questions to be used in the entrance 
examinations to the national universities from 1977 on. 

b. The num()er of class hours: 

Although ^the total number of class hours, as we mentioned above, does not 
seem to be small, tlie standard number of tliree hours a week in the junior lii^di 
school is, at any rate, too small, especially in the environments where students 
have few opportunities outside classrooms to use what they learn in classrooms, 
iVliat can they do with this small number of class hours? Something may be better 
than nothing. Is it better for them to talk about i:ngli5h language and culture 
in English classes? The reduction of the class hours to three is contradictory 
to the Course of Study, in which the developing of oral communicative skills 
is emphasized. 

This brings about a heavy concentration on teaching English intellectually 
in each class, and students are required to take part in that intellectual work 
without any application exercises in communicative situations in the same way 
as they study mathematics. This situation is worse in senior hi^h schools th^ri 
in junior high schools, though the former have more class hours, because the 
pressure of the university entrance examination is greater there than in junior 
high schools. , . 

Why then does the entrance ' examination to colleges or universities affect 
the education in senior high schools so much? Because Japan is still a school- 
career-oriented society and being a college graduate is the key to success m 
life. A great many high-school graduates apply for colleges or universities, 
and the competition is so keen that teachers as well as students make a stren- 
uous effort to get the passport to them. 

c. Teaching methods: 

A method of instruction is one of the most imj)ortant factors that deterir^inc 
the rt^sults of the instruction. This is especially true of foreign- 1 anguap 
teaching. The lack of proficiency of Japanese people in the use of E-nglish can 
be ascribed to poor methods of teaching English at school due to Rnglish teacher-^ 
inproficiency in oral abilities. Most English teachers will admit it. However, 
in the initial stages of Hnglish teaching at the junior-high-school level , 
teachers give more time and attention developing oral abilities in hnglish 
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in the hope of building up a solid foundation for developing other skills 
in EnglislK 

In senior high schools reading, grammar, and a small amount of writing 
take up the greater part of the lesson. The reading done there is mostly 
translation work with grammatical explanations rather than reading in the true 
sense of the word. Oral practice is the last thing they pay attention to. 

In colleges and univers iti es the situation is never better than in senior 
high schools.^ It is even worse. jiere,too, translating English novels or 
literary essays is the most common activity in English classes, and the lease 
attention is paid to practicing the oral skills, English is being taught as 
if it were a classical language. The grammar-translation type of method is 
the easiest wa>' for most teachers. IvTiat causes this unbalanced uay of teach- 
ing linglish? 

Unlike university professors who can be indifferent tc how to teach or 
rather contempti\ous of oral proficiency, we do not think that Japanese high- 
school teachers are particularly idle or easy-going. On the contrary, they 
are very mucn devoted to teaching and always willing to employ any new effect- 
ive method of teaching English. We believe that they are not in the least in- 
ferior to those of other subjects. But alas, they also are not exceptions in 
being poor linguists! They teach in the same way they were taught at school. 
Most of them learned Lnglish by the grammar-translation method without any 
experience in using English in classrooms as well as outside. Their lack of 
oral proficiency is a natural result of the education they received. Then 
we have to consider the problem of ti^acher training to improve the situation. 

d. Teacher training: 

Today most young English teachers in junior high schools are graduates 
from the Section of English in the !)cpartment of Education or from the Depart- 
ment of English and/or Ameri can Language and Literature in universities or 
colleges (including junior colleges) where professors whose major is English 
or American literaiiire or linguistics teach whatever Lhey like in their own 
way, not necessarily tr^ the benefit of their students who are going to be 
secondary-school teachers. It is only natural for academism to be made much 
of among such j)eople. A glance at the curriculum given in the Section of 
English\-ill show you that most of the classes there arc lectures and seminars 
about English and American literature and linguistics. Even reading English 
texts is given only a small part of the curriculum. And alsD classes are 
conducted in Japanese, which in itself might not be wrong. Most of the students 
in such a section or department , however , do not have a knowledge of English 
good enough to appreciate literature or study linguistics, and they arc never 
going to be experts in literature or linguistics. Even in the highly <ibsLract 
way of dealing with languc-fges used by generative grammarians, one of the aims 
of describing the languages is to explain native speakers' intuitions about 
the grammaticality of utterances. Isn't it impossible t recognize subtle 
differences in the granunat i cal ity of ser^tcnces unless we have a fairl)' \:ood 
knowledge of English? Tc say notion.:: of appreciating or criticir.ing lit.rarv 
works in Englisli . 

Under these circumstances the students arc also inclj ' to study {^iirlish 
literature or linguistics in preference to dcvelopinii an e:-.:-..nt:ai corr.MMP.d of 



English that will be required of the ucachers of Eng^V^h in junior and senior 
high schools. Like breeds like. Only those except ioral students who were not 
educated by those professor:^ but studied for themselves could become teachers 
with exceptional];/ well-balanced skills in English. 

There may also be a problem in the system of liicensing teachers. Students, 
unless they are exceptionally dull, can get a license easily if they have ob- 
tained a certain limited number of credits required in the kind of curriculum 
mentione'd above. But university professors are responsible for this problem. 

Besides the improvement of the -curriculum for the students who are going 
to bo English teachers, the re-training of English teachers in secondary schools 
is an urgent necessity for the improvement of English teaching in Japan. The 
only effective way of achieving i:: is to send as many secondary-school teachers 
as possible to English-speaking countries for a certain period of time. So 
long as they study English staying within the home country which is devoid of 
situations where they are compelled to uso English, they study it iii a vacuum 
or at best in artificially made-up situations. Intensive training courses for 
English proficiency which are being given for the English teachers of second- 
ary schools by various local organizations are far short of meeting the require- 
ment. 

The fact that the English teachers are not particularly favored with oppor- 
tunities to use Engli'~-h affects their ^;)sychological attitude toward learning 
English in the same way as it does thaL of their students, something which we 
will discuss below, Thi; is also true c^t university professors, nost of ti\em 
are occupied with academic work, but their pjoers are written mostly, in Japanese. 

e. Textbooks: 

Of the many other external tactors, we would like to mention only one here. 

First of all the contents of textbooks for junior-high-school 'students are 
mostly dispro}:)ort innate to the nient^'l ages of the students. The books fail to 
stimulate the childreii's interests in the foreign things depicted in them. The 
children, highly soj)hist icated through other media in their own language, can 
easily get bored with them. Ihey lack live natural contexts of language* 
The situational constructions and linguistic contexts in them are ve^v artifi- 
cial, which might be caused partly by the sentence structure and vocabulary 
controls given by the Ministry of Education/ If it is true that a forei.grj 
language learner can be motivated and interested in learning a language only 
by its use, Japanese students arc harv.l icapped in this respect, too. 

TliC content of Engl ish- Sjieaki ng culture in those textbooks is too often 
ambiguously depicted, aiid it would not provide even ''a minimal basis for further 
study and probably and inadequate basis for terminal students to understand 
much about English speaking culture." f J .. Brownell, p , cit . , p. 68) llow^can 
junior-high-sci\ocl teachers who are lacking in proficiency in English develop 
tlieir students' abilities in i-nr.lisE. with these meager resources? 

Textbooks for one senior-hi gh-scbool E.nglis'n course consist of a set ot 
three separate books in reading, grammar, nnd composition. One of the defects 
observed in those text!)ooks, wlicn we look at them as a set, is their lack of 
connected content witliin the set. They are used separately for respective- 
classes in rcc'ding, grammar, and composition. If grammar is separately 
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taught, tbe teaching of grammar itself will become an end, when it should be 
taught as an ince^ral part of the whole course. At best the knowledge of 
grammar will help students only in their reading or writing practice to i 
minimal degree. 

Another defect in the texts is their imb:.lance in providing materials for 
developing cral abilities. The readers give most space to readings, which arc 
selections covering a wide range of topics, without paying much attention to 
dialogs. And if dialogs are contair .'d m them, they do not appear to have i)een 
designed for oral productio!i. Tney are a mere apology for oral j^ractice. 

Tcxtbool^s for c -allege students are provided on commercial basis and 
selected by pi'ofes.sors according to their interests or tastes. A survey, 
done by a certain '^li:;h'.n<^ company, of the variety of English textbooks 
being i:^ed In 70 m^ijor collc-'.'cs and universities in Japan shows that about 
1700 different books are in use in those schools, and only two hundred of 
them are being used by ne'T'c'' than one teacher. Moreover, onl> a few of them 
aim at developing language skills. The teachers seem to take it for grained 
that college students have developed the fundamental English skills .-^atisfact- 
orily in secondary schools. So they like to read novels, essays, •:.;>metimes 
material about otlier fields of knowledge in their cla.ssrooms. Reading will be 
the only tiling they can do, with a large number of students in a class. Never- 
theless the textbooks they use arc mostly beyond their students' reading ability, 
and tl^eir contents are too specialised. Tne university professors must accept 
the critiCiSii) that they do nor ii-wc definite: objectives ir teaching lin^'.lish to 
rh.eir student.s. 

B. Internal factors: 

While tl'.ose factors we Tiavc rnentioned so far, though directl)' connected 
with teaching {".nglisii in Jainia, are external, there are internal factors which 
inherently exist in the language to be learned and in the learners themselves. 
There are differences between the Ja]')ancse language and English in tlicir struct- 
ural and cultural asf^ects togetlier witli differences between Ja[:»anese and linglish 
STJeakers in tlioir w.i\-s of tlnnkin;":. 

11. 11. Stern stresses .fiat "::he failures in second - i ani;uage tcachin^: or 
learnin)^ are due, more than to anyLhini^ else, lo tiie cofupl o xd 1 y of language 
itself and of the second- i anguage learning process."^ Then, wlien two lang,uagos 
are as differen: as langungcs can be, as Japanese and imglisli are, the degree 
of difficulty ir, loarnin;: sucfi a la:\!'.u:igc will be in proportion to thL' dcgre<; 
of t i I e d i f f'j r en c e he t w ecu the ;r. . 

People may argr.u tliat che Ja]ianese language contains great qu 'itie.s of 
foreign elements, especially l-nglisii ones in ic, and they are right. But it 
is a superficial observation oi' the language. Those foreign elements are 
mostly the root forms of single words. For example, English verbs, adjectives 
and nouns all lose their proper inflectional or declensional endings as soon as 
they are taken into Japanese sentences. The fundamental syntactic struoiurcs 
of Japanese rcrnain unaffe»:icd by those foreign elements , thougii ir js t rue-'t'Tiat 
novel sentences are always being generated in the language or without influences 
from foreign tongues. Tl^e Japanese people in earlier days doveloj^ed their own 
way of reading classical Chin.ese when they imj^orted it into their country. 
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They arc still very quick to import anything if it is useful to them and to 
Japanizc it if necessary. It may be a sori. of national trait of the people. 

This difference between Japane.^e und L-nglish is not simply a matter of 
iLTQuistic difference since the way^ of :hinking of English speakers and 
Japanese speakers are also considered to differ to the same degree as the 
linguistic difference's. It is needless to say that language learning involves 
cultural understanding. Tiie following quotation will give you an idea of the 
difficulty in foreign' language learning caused by cultural differences. 

In the discussion of "tiiose nonsupport i ve , contradictory, hostile elements 
of Ja])ancse tradition which confront the study and use of English in contemp- 
Gr::ry Japan /John l^rowneli*^ ciuotcs the 'irrationality * in Japanese culture 
described by Nakamura as one of its major tendencies. "He (=Nakamura) declares 
that there is neglect of logical rules, little intention to make expression 
and understanding logical and measurable, and reliance on the emotive rather 
that the cognitive. \\c believes that the lack of logical colierence in so much 
Jaipanese thouglit indicates an immaturity in Japanese logic. He points out 
that the Japanese language is well adapted to the eir.otive and intuitive and 
not so well adapted" to tlie logical and cognitive, although it has potential. 
He says that tliere is a fondness for simple, symbolic jxpression and a dislike 
for complicated, structural thought In his judgement, the Japanese people 
value human relations above all things and make little of objects; and, chere- 
fore, they have not looked squarely at objective reality as sharply disting- 
uislied from kno\s ing sui:>j ects . 

Anotlier factor is one of a psycliologi ca 1 nature wiiicli latently exists in 
tiie mind of Japanese people. It is, as we noted above, a lack of seriousness 
toward learning a foreign language which appears in them usually without their 
being conscious of it. This negative motivation for learning a foreign lang- 
uage'seems to have been caused by the lack of a real necessity of learning it 
among Japanese in general. Japanese do not live in a polyglot situation where 
at least two languages are spoken in their daily life, nor is the English 
language the medium of instruction at any level of school. In school they 
can 'conduct the-^ r acade.nuc work in the Japanese language. The degree of their 
deiiendencLt upon a foreign language is low even in higher education, not to 
speak of lower education. Sti.'dents can afford to di:»pense with it at school 
or otherwise. However, to most junior and senior-liigh-sch .ol students English 
is one of the ;nos^ iiTi{)ortant subjects of study, and they are very earnest in 
studying it though it may sound paradoxical. As a matte: of fact, they are 
studying it to pass the entrance examinations to senior high schools or 
colleges and universities which alinost without exception le-.ds to a dead end. 

Let us quote I!. H. Stern here ag^i.-n and you will realize how very far 
away from a desirable situation for learning a foreign language Japanese 
learners of Englisbi are [Placed. 

"A language comes to reality in contexts, situation, and actual speech 
events, in wanting to say something and wanting to listen. It fits ij'.to a 
social setting, it arouses feelings in the speaker and listener.'"^ Most of 
the Japanese learners of English will never be involved in communication 
situations where they are compelled to produce speech acts. . 
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This motivational drawback that hinders Japanese people from becoming 
serious toward learning English or any other foreign language derives from 
their monolingualism. It is deeply rooted i.i their minds and has been shaped 
over a long period of insularity. The Tckugawa Sho^;unate's policy of isolation 
may have been merely a manifestation of their insularism. Among other things' 
the passive attitude and the unsociableness of Japanese toward alien people 
have even yet changed little preventiiig them from conmiunicating positively 
with the outside world. Tiie fanaticl national ism that dominated pre-war Japan 
can be considered to be a case in point in which the insularism expressed it- 
self well. The Lc'ea that Japan was a divine land does not seem to have been 
unconnected with the insularism, either. This insularism is strong enough to 
generate a negative motivation toward learning a foreign language. 

Tills is well indicated by what is observed in Japanese social life. In 
Japan silence is golden and a talkative person is regarded as superficial. 
Tacjt understanding- is made much of since it is not too difficult for people 
to make themselves understood with a minimal number of words, Therefore, the 
Japanese people *s poverty in a foreign language is the price they have paid 
for the comfortableness they have at home now. In exchange for this comtort 
tnoy have a hard time in associating V-hemselves with foreign people when they 
ate abroad. In a sense Japan may be a very happy island without any of the - 
trouble that might be caused by multi-lingual populations. But this happiness 
is a very negatiye one which goes against human nature because they cannot ex- 
perience that dclai^.bt which one could feel when he has found in others what he 
does not have in himself. 

in Communicating with foreigners too, Japanese people assume that they can 
make themselves understood by the foreigners as tacitly as. by Japanese. We are. 
often told that in intex^nat iona I dealings such as negotiations in trade they ^ • 
are often perplexed to find it difficult, contrary to their expectation, to get 
across what they mean because they assume that the other parcy can understand 
them if they do nol say what they mean in a minimum of words to make themselves 
understood, just as between two Japanese people. 

This negative motivation toward learning English has become greater among 
young Japanese learners of English, with the miraculous resurgence of Japan 
economy afrer the war. Those young people have come to be imbued witl' a sort 
of nationalistic sentiment slightly different from that of the prewar period. 
This S:?ntiment is '-voll expi-osscd in their words, "V\7iat uo we have to take the 
trouble of learning such a lan^^-^age as English for? iiliy uon^t foreign visitor.s 
to Japan try to speak .:apane^^e?" It wouM be almost hopeless to teach English 
to younsters Imbued with sucii a sentimci:t. 

Tnese aro the situations v.hich arc almost impossible to change f^>r the 
better simj^ly by improving, in.str..ictir)n methods and other external condition.^ 
related to teaching English. 

Tliese situations of helplessness could be taken, frum a different point of 
view, as caused by a change in the relati\'e importance of i:ngli>h to J-n^anese 
people, especial ]>• :it t:ic individual level. 

Now tliat i-nglisii and IVcstern civilization have nearly completed tlv.ur 
secular mission of converting tlic people of the Island to their crcrd, favored 
In- the people's receptive mind - though it will be proven only by history wliether 
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the conversion will turn out to be an access to a promised land or not - English 
has come to be regarded as useless so far as it is concerned with individuals* 
daily affairs, incluJing what they learn at school. 

Here we have to hasten to add that the role English played in the formation 
of modern Japan was that of a tool with which she could absorb or adopt every 
Western idea and thought available. Japan was always and still is a receiver, 
but not a giver. There was never an exchange of anything between the West and 
Japan. , We could not call such one-way traffic communication. This is the case 
even today. The number of the people who come to study in Japan from the count- 
N^es Japan made every effort to catch up with in the past is next to zero whereas 
quite a few people go to study in those countries from Japan. Water flows from 
high to low. For that receptive purpose reading ability was sufficient. There- \ 
fore, developing reading ability was a primary or gather the only concern in \ 
teaching English, especially in an isolated country like Japan. Students of 
English studied Western things and ideas through, books at home except for a 
select few who cculd study abroad. 

It is not too much to say that in prewar Japan there was no teaching of oral 
Engiisi. except in a very few cases where H. E. Palmer's Oral Method was faith- 
fully put into practice. This tendency still continues even today, and to make 
matters even worse rhe need for a reading ability in English has decreased. 
What is promoting the drift of the situation in this direction is an enormous 
number of translations,, which are supposed to be unparalleled by any other 
country in the world. Not only a great many classics but new foreign books 
appear in a constant stream of Japanese translations year after year. Even 
students majoring in English literature or linguistics can conduct their re- 
search work in translations if they want to and quite a few of them do so. 
Most classes and seminars in those disciplines, as we said above, are conducted 
in Japanese: 

Under these circumstances the pur]:)os3 c teaching English as a matter of 
course becomes ambiguous. Controversies which have raged around the past few 
years reflect the ^tate of affairs. They are divided roughly into two argu- 
ments: ''English should be taught for practical purposes'* and "English should 
be taught for its cultural value." Even among the people engaged in teaching 
English there is no consensus about the purpose of English teaching in Japan. 
Though the primary objective i'l teaching a foreign language could not be any-, 
thing other than providing its learners with a tool for communication, ii js 
doubtful whether it is possible co teach English only for a utilitarian purpose . 
in Japan since there are, as we mentioned above repeatedly, few opportunities 
to utilize the practical skills in English there. Nevertheless, teaching English 
for its cultural value cannot be the primary objective sifice it is what is ac- 
quired as certain by-products. 

In those situatio|s\^here English is being taught as a means of communication, 
an abstract discussion about the purpose of English teachin^^ may not arise among 
ei*:her students or teachers since it is a necessity for which they have no alter- 
native. 

Ill, Has the ir^ortance of English to Japan decreased? 

Has the importance of English to Japan really diminished? The answer to this 
question would be both yes and no. '\Vhile the function of English as a receptive 
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tool for ado^jting Western civilization has certainly decreased, tlie other func- 
tion of it as a means of internatirmal communication has come to assume, |7.reatcr 
significance for Japan, This may be true of many other countries. In today's 
world whe'r^ international relationships are becoming closer and more complicated, 
Japan alone cannot stand aloof from international scenes any longer especially 
because she is wnolly dependent upon foreign countries for her survival. Her 
foreign trade through friendly relations with other countries is her lifeline. 
Fnglish which has taken on the ambivalent nature of being at once the first 
language of English-speaking countries and a sem^-international language is an 
indispensable tool for Japan as well as for oth^r countries for carrying out 
ijiternational affairs. Hence the English language is a second language to 
Japan and many other countries whose survival in the world community depends 
ui>on its acquisition. Thus the national objective of English teaching in tliose 
countries will become definite. 

Here lies one of the major purposes of English teaching in Japan for the 
future. This does not, however, deny the value of the teaching of English or 
uny other foreign language to all students as part of general education for t-hc 
development of the whole person of the students. The problem is that a secondary 
purpose of gaining what we called above the cultural value has been given priority 
so far in teaching English in Japan, i e^ for the secondary purpose ^^dSufer those 
unfavorable circuJiis tances and if English cannot be an optional subject or omitted 
From the curriculum in spite of the inefficiency of teaching it in view of the 
desirable effects that it is expected to have upon Japanese insularism, we will 
have to design another program besides the present one to cope with the new de~ 
mand for English with which Japan is now faced. 

Although wc are not in a jvjsition to offer any good ideas or suggestions 
for that i)rogram here and now, what should be kept in mind in designing such a 
program is that communication is two-way traffic. Needless to say, the specific 
development of the productive abilities of- speaking and writing, which have been 
improperly neglecced so far, should receive more attention. Well-balanced deve- 
lopment of all the four skills should be the aim of teaching a foreign language. 
Hearing and speaking abilities are tied together as the two sides of the coin 
and can bo develo{)ed at. the same time. The reading ability, which can never 
be said to be sufficient in Japanese learners of English either, should be 
further cicveloped since it is the most solid and enduring foundation upon which 
human intel lectural activities at higher levels are to a great "extent dependent. 
If it were not for printed matter, mankind would not have his civilization today. 
Reading ability is still the most important skill the greatest number of learners 
can have the easiest access to. On the other nand speaking is the hardest ability 
to acquire where there is no necessity to use it, as in Japan. This condition 
in terms of situations for developing it cannot be ignored. Therefore the key 
to success of the program is heavily dependeuf upon external conditions when it 
is executed rather than on the contents of the program itself. 

Considering the externa' dif fici:l ties in acquiring the speaking ability 
and the^ great sacrifice it requires of other subjects of. study, it is uieless 
to attempt to develop it in ail Japanese learners of English though everybody 
rates it highest when he talks about communication. Cmly a small number of 
peoj>le will really need oral proficiency in English and will be able to acquire, 
it. Those few who have good command of English are the people who were lucky 
enough to study abroad or to have special contacts with native speakers of 
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English at home or are exceptionally f^ifted people in language learning. In 
this connection a certain sJapanesc statesman suggested that 5 percent of the 
present' Japanese population learninr^ English should acquire high or.'^i profic- 
iency in it. It is still too many. More than ten million students from the 
junior high school through the 2nd year of the college level. At the college 
level alone as many as one million are studying English. If it were possible 
to eciuiji all of the fifty thousand students with a speaking ability, wouldXit 
really be necessary to do so? Do they all need the speaking skill in preference 
to all other "skil Is? It may be jiartly true that for a mountain to have a high^^ 
'peak its foot has to stretch wide. But it is obvious that the analogy does 
not apply here. 

Indeed today there are a huge number of comings and goings of people 
iictween countries for various purjTOses. Here in Los Aiigeles we see a lot of 
Japanese people who iiavc come here on tours arranged by travel agents and 
students who have come to study for a short time for such purposes as an in- 
tensive course of English. And one of the things they never fail to mention 
during their stay here or after they are back home is that they were frustrated 
to find their linglish of no use in making themselves understood. So they 
([uickly turn on l-nglisli teachers to blame them for their teaching of useless 
^-'riglish at school and cry out about the importance of the speaking ability. 
If they had a better command of Hnglish, they could enjoy their travel or 
stay here better- But if they were better sneakers of Hnglish, could Lhey 
make any contribution to cultural exchange? The writer has doubts about it. 
Most of them do not nave a good knowledge of their own culture. They do not 
have anything t^ give in exchange. How often the writer has been disgusted 
at himself to find himself so ignorant of his own country! 

And also any exchange can be done only on equal, tci ms between the two 
parties concerned. Most of the j^eo^-le except those in businesses have come 
hero for sightseeing or studying. They still are only the recipientfj of things 
American. Here again only one-way traffic can be expected to occur, Brt it 
is not only tlicy who are responsible for this unusi^al state of affairs. The 
writer is often surprised to know that Americans in general do not know as 
much about Japan as we do about the United States. This coincides with the 
fact that there are only a few books about Japan even in English for a general 
public to read here in comparison with the great quantity of books about the 
U.S. and other Western countries either in English or Japanese in Japan, 
where cultural exchange is possible through books and magazines. This is good 
evidence tliat peo])lcs of advanced countries in general are not ready to learn 
anything froM other countries. Unless there is a positive attitude to under- 
stand each other of either side, neither real communication ' nor cultural ex- 
change without cultural biases will ^ccur. 

Some people ^ill bring forth a counter.'. rgument against this that there is 
no specific way of exchanging cultures, but it is done through every kind of 
contact between peo})le of different cultures. It might be true that it docs 
not cake place in any explicit form f ut iu is brought about by such natural 
contacts . 

So far we may seem to have been far from emphasizing the need of the oral 
' ability, which .-.m'- not our intention. We just wanted to show how difficult it 
is to acqiiire the oral a[>ility and exchange cultures. Furthermore too much 
emj^hasis on developing tiic speaking al^ility is sure to cause a deemphasis upon 
developing the reading and writing abilities, liven in the vernacular people 
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ire going farther and farther avvay from reading, the popularlity of T,V, and 
other mass media distracting their attention from books. This ui.li in the 
louL^ run lead to an impoverished state of. thoughts. 

Finally we would like to introduce to you what five Japanese visiting 
professors at UCLA expect of Cnglish teaching at the college lev.el. Their 
majors are ncdicine, pedagogics, engineering, plant physiology, and economics. 

Two of them who are majors in medicine and pedagogics desired us l-ngUsh 
teachers to devclo-p reading and writing abilities in students to a greater 
degree, commenting that the way of communicating in one's mother tongue shoiild 
be different from that in a foreign language and that in the latter written 
communication is more appropriate and satisfactory. 

Two others of engineering and plant physiology wanted us to develop 
students* abilities of oral production, especially about academic matters 
in their special fluids. 

The professor of economics wished us to ecjuip students with better 
ahilities in reading and aural comprehension besides elementary skills of 
oral production. 

When wo coti ider their wishes or desires for teaching English at the 
college level, they seem to be riiore concerned about the use of l:nglish in 
c^irrying out their academic work rather than conventional affairs in ordinary 
life. This recjuires a special hnglish teaching program for jpecial purposes. 
If students can communicate well in situations of daily life, ihey cannot 
necessarily do so with the same fluency in their academic work. In the latter 
case the fluency presupposes that what is going to be expressed is well or- 
ganized and coherent in its content. On the other hand, daily speech is full 
of fragmentary utt'c ranees , grammatically anomalous strings , etc. And these 
imperfections and anomalies are permissible because their comprehensibii ity 
is greatly helped by contexts and physical sicuations where it occurs. Thus 
v.e are a little dubious about the propriety of oral practice for developing 
the reading or writing ability above a certain level of proficiency. Rather, 
more practice in reading and writing related to students^ special field will 
be at once more helpful and necessary. Needless to say, in those fields the 
reading and writing abilities as such are more important to the majority of 
students tlian oral skills. 

In order to meet those special needs wel 1 -balanced development in all 
the skills of lingMsh should [)e the aim to be reached hopefully by the end of 
the intermediate level of senior high school, and if Hnglish teaching at the 
college level can he conJ'iCted on the basis, it can h,e concentrated on deve- 
lo[)ing particular language skills r>e 1 ect i vel>' in accordance with various 
s})ecial needs of students, 

rOOTNOTliS ' • 

^•Tsycholol inr.uistics and ^cconJ- Language Teachin.^%" hngli s h Qua rterly, 
Vol. II, No. 2, p. lb. 
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ABSTRACTS OF NtATESL THESES 



The Effect of Vocabulary Clues, Content Familiarity and English Pro ficiency on 
Cloze Scores 

Raymond Henry Moy 

(Professor Earl J. Rand, Chairman) 

This study investigated the effects of vocabulary clues, content familiarity 
and language proficiency on the cloze scores of 311 subjects at the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. 

All of the S^s were studying English as a second language, with a wide range 
of language proficiencies. The subjects were categorized into two ma.in groups: 
those enrolled in remedial English courses (N^=223) and those either majoring or 
minoring in English (N=88), 

For the content matter variable, three passages were selected: one from a 
science text, one from a ^.iterature text, and one from a history text. The pas- 
sages were rated as having equal readabilities by the Dale-Chall formula. Each 
of these passages had three forms depending on the number of vocabulary defini- 
tions given in the margins. One of the forms had all unfamiliar words defined, 
a second had half this number defined, and a third had none defined. In all, 
there were nine separate cloze tests to which subjects were randomly assigned. 

A three-way ANOVA (3 content areas X 5 vocabulary forms X 2 proficiency 
levels) was performed on the cloze score percentages, and all three variables 
had significant effects. The science scores were significantly higher than 
the literature or history scores, the scores of the full-clue forms were sig- 
nificantly higher than those of the, no-clue forms, and the scores of the majors 
and minors were sigr ificantly higher than those of the remedial students. 

Each of these main\effects was interpreted in terms of how well each 
cloze test separated the two proficiency groups. It was found that the science 
passage was a poor, discriminator and that the full-clue forms were better 
discriminators than the no-clue forms. When tests were scored by an acceptable 
alternative method rather than the exact word method, discrimination improved 
for five tests, was equally good for three, and decreased for one. 

Problems of Romance Language Speakers Learning English: Theory and Practice 
in Lexical Analysis 

Stan Mitchell Levinson 

(Professor Russell iN. Campbell, Chairman) 

Lexicon has not been a preferred area of research for MATESL students. 
Perhaps this is because the nature of a lexicon is such that one cannot easily 
schematize ^t as one can profitably do with phonology, morphology and syntax. 
Since the interest in lexicon for TESL is to enable teachers to understand 
lexical problems, a useful approach seems to be a contrastive one. The use- 
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fulness of contrastive analysis is still open to debate, yet its application 
to the particular field of this study is obvious. As Romance language.- have 
many cognate words with English which are not exactly the same in "meaning, 
interference errors would seem to be easily predictable. 

?fy interest was partially in trying to find a more subtle contrastive 
basis between the lexicons of Romance languages and English which might 
explain lexical errors in general terms, rather than the specific enumeration 
of the correspondence of individual pairs of words., The search did not prove 
to be very fruitful, consequently I attempted a Series of error analyses which 
might shed some light. on the nature of lexical errors made by Romance language 
speakers; I found interference to be the major cause of lexical errors, and 
Iproposed a rudimentary categorization based on a- division between interference 
|and non-interference errors, with subdivisions to further characterize the 
|errOxS. While the study was carried out with Romance language speakers, it 
J could have broader implications if the schema developed proved applicable to 
r other language backgrounds as well, 

rhe Separation Phenomenon in English Phrasal Ve rbs : ^ Double Trouble 
Susan Catherine Ulm 

[Professor Marianne Celce-Murcia , Chairman) 

This thesis attempts to identify the factors involved in the separation 
phenomenon in phrasal verbs in English. Phrasal vetbs-a^xi^j^^x^s like look at 
or look up that seem to form a semantic and syntactic unit. The main factors 
affecting the separation phenomenon - why Erglish speakers say look at it. but 
look it up - seem to be the post-verbal element (certain ones are only separable 
or only inseparable), the phonological shape of the verb, and a series of sem- 
antic features associated with the post-verbal element. Also investigated were 
the factors that influence the permutation of the post-verbal element around 
the object of the verb; the apparent causes of the shift from look the word up 
to look up the word seem to be; the length of the direct object NP, previous 
mention of the direct object, and stereotyping. In addition, suggestions for 
teaching phrasal verbs, including a sequence of structures, are given. 

Derivational Suffixation in ESL and University Readin g Materials at UCLA 

Eiko Priscilla Kikawada 
(Professor Earl J. Rand, Chairman) 

This study investigates the comparative frequency of thirty-three deriva- 
tional suffixes in twenty-six hundred sample sentences from thirteen ESL reader^ 
and thirteen university textbooks used at the University of California, Los Ai^^eles 

The data are col-l-^Tcted with the help of a coniputer generaterl reverse con- 
cordance in which the sample sentences' were arranged so that the suffixes were 
i-solated for ease dfe .counting in Final and Non-Final position. Computer gener- 
ated histograms illustrate the frequency of each suffix. 

Each suffix is discussed in terms of its origin, function, meanings. Then 
its frequency in the ESL and university materials is compared. Finally, the 
sequence of frequency from the lowest to the highest ESL level is examined. 
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The result showed that all thirty-three suffixes occurred in Final position 
and twenty-one of these occurred in Non-Final position. Nineteen suffixes (out 
of fifty-four) appeared in the highest ESL level materials, either in Final or 
in Non-Final position, with a frequency equal to or greater than that in the 
university texts. Only six suffixes, however, display a gradual progression 
of frequency moving from the lowest to the highest level of the ESL materials. 

Recommendations are made for utilizing the data gathered to ma^e ESL 
materials more relevant. Suggestions for further research , are also included - 

Affixation in English Word Formation and Applicatioiv^ for TESL 

Mary Ann Willis 

(Professor Marianne Celce-Nkircia , Chairman) 

Despite its importance to the language learner, vocabulary is all too often 
neglected in the ESL classroom. One of the areas of vocabulary that receives 
very little attention is affixation. Certain affixes are used with some frequency 
■in modern English word formation. It is argued that these highly productive 
affixes should be distinguished from affixes that are only occasionally used 
in forming new words. Criteria are given for distinguishing these two categories 
of affixes, and indications of degrees of productivity of individual affixes 
are provided by test data- Implications for pedagogy arising from research 
results aire discussed. These inc^Se a suggested teaching sequence for prod- 
uctive affixes. 

Improving Advanced ESL S tudejvt s' Reading Co mprehension : An Analys is and^E valua- 
tion of Materials and Procedures ^ - ^ 

Marjorie Creswell Walsleben 
(Professor T. P. Gorman, Chairman) 

This study records the development of materials and procedures used at 
UCLA during the Fall, Winter, and Spring Quarters (1974*75) in an experimental 

■ reading comprehension improvement course taught to advanced ESL students* 
Approved by the Office of Academic Change and Curriculum Development, the 
course was designed to acquaint students with three basic types of readings- 
termed Directed, Exploratory and Study--and to enable them to develop and 
adjust reading rates and str-ategies to specific purposes for reading; in short, 

■ to develop reading flexibility. 

The Pall Quarter focused primarily on materials Preparation and resulted 
in the development of 10 reading lessons. Both the Winter and Spring Quarters 
were designated as being experimental in nature, with a total of 66 students 
serv'ing in the Experimental Group and 39 students in the Control Groups. 

Substantial revision of the materials took place between the Fall and 
Winter Quarters and again following completion of the Spring Quarter. As a 
result of classroom testing and experimentation, the heading course entails 
50 hours of instruction and covers 235 pages of text, an advanced reading 
skills workbook for students of English as a 'second language or dialect. 

It was found that students can improve in their ability to read un- 
simplified col lege-level -prose with reasonable speed and with increased 
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comprehension. At the^time of the pre^-test, the Winter Experimental and 
Control Groups were reasonably alike, but at the time of the post-test, the 
two groups were significantly different. The course of instruction had a 
statistically significant effect on the mean post-test scores. Tests of 
statistical inference showed that the Experimental Groups out-performed the 
Control Groups on post-tests during both Winter and Spring Quarters. Test 
data revealed that, even control ling .for initial differences, the Experimental 
Group scored significantly higher both Winter (F=15.6, df - 1,71, Prob. =: 
and Spring (F = 11.2, df = 1,28, Prob- = 0.0023) Quarters. 

Study Reading questions involving ambiguity and the ability to make ixi- 
ferences were the types of questions niost frequently answered incorrectly by 
up to '51% of the students. 

The Relation of Cop,nitive Style and H e misphere Prefere nce to^ Deductive ... U 
Inductive Second Language Learning^ 

Dayle Davidson Hartnett 

(Professor Marianne Celce-N!urcia, Chaitnuan) 

Language learning research shows no clear-cut superiority of one method 
of teaching a language over another. Research dealing witi'. brain lateralis 
zation, conjugate lateral eye movement, and cognitive styles seeks to resolve 
this problem by showing that different kinds of learners ist and succeed at 
different methods. Bakan has demonstrated that the direction of initial eye 
movement in response to thought-provoking questions is an ii'idication of cerebj-^l 
hemisphere dominance; right eye movement reflects left hemisphere thought 
(propositional , analytic, linear), and left eye movement reflects right hemis- 
phere thought (analogical, inductive, synthetic) - 

Students in the deductive Bull method and the inductive Barcia method of 
Spanish instruction were given pre and post proficiency tests and an eye move- 
ment test to determine hemisphere preference. The findings are: (a) Student: 
in the deductive Bull method show more, right eye movement i-e. left hemisphere 
preference than students in the inductive Bavcia method; students in the in- 
ductive Barcia method show more left eye movement i.e. right hemisphere pre^ 
ferenca than students in the deductive Bull method. (b) Students know whether 
they learn best deductively or inductively and choose the method that comple- 
ments their particular cognitive style. (c) Bull left hemisphere students 
make the highest gains and out-perform Bull right hemi5phere students, and 
Barcia right hemisphere students make the highest gain5 and outperform Barci^ 
left hemisphere students/ (d) IT^efe is a ^significant interaction between 
hemisphere preference and method when the covariates of sex, pretest, major, 
and years of previous Spanish instruction are controlled. 

If a student is in a class where the method is in opposition to his lo^^nt- 
ing style, he may not learn as much as in a classroom which complements his 
learning style- Therefore, two suggestions can be made». a school offers 
the student a choice, the di ff erence between the deductive strategy and the 
inductive strategy should be clearly explained. In classroom situations whei*e 
this choice is not offered, the instructor should utilize different methods of 
instruction because different learners wm be present, 
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Cross-Ethnic Attitudes of Anglo Students iii Spanish Iflftnersion, Bil in^iual, and 
English Schooling ' ^ 

Ellyn Louise Waldman 

(Professor Andrew Cohen, Chairman) 

Little research has been done on the effects of different approaches to 
language instruction on attitude. The proliferation of bilingual-bicultural 
schooling has prompted a closer look at the relationship between different 
schooling models and program outcomes. For example, it may be that certain 
types of bilingual programs better promote cultural understanding and perhaps 
even biculturalism among children. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationaship between 
different approaches to language learning and the enhancement of cross-cultural 
attitudes. There were four groups of children involved in the study. The 
first group were the Pilot and Follow-up Groups of the Culver City Spanish 
Immersion Program. These students have been in the immersion program since 
kindergarten and were, at the time of the study, in the third and second 
grades respectively. 

The second group c children were in a bilingual. Title VII program and 
were also in the second and third grade. The third group was from an ethni- ^ 
cally-mixed, English school setting. The fourth group was from an ethnically- 
homooeneous, English school setting. In all, 110 second and third grade Anglo 
students were inv.ived in the study. ^ The groups represented varying degrees 
of exposure to the Mexican American culture and to the Spanish language. 

Two instruments were administered to assess the cultural attitudes and 
stereotypic notions of the students. The first instrument was the Cross- 
Cultural Attitude Inventory which assesses students attitudes toward the 
Mexican .American ^nd Anglo cultures. The second instrument was a matched 
guise instruj:>-w: yhich a:sesses students' stereotypic notions about Spanish 
and English speakers. 

The results of the study indicated that the students in the immersion 
program had more positive attitudes toward the Mexican American culture and 
toward Spanish speakers than did the other students. The immersion students 
all had the same positive attitudes toward the Anglo culture and English 
speakers as the students in the other group''^. 

It was concluded that there could.be many reasons for the immersion 
students highly positive attitudes toward Spanish speakers and the Mexican 
American culture. It was also concluded that a great deal of research 
remains to be done in the area of the effect of different approaches to 
language instruction on cultural attitudes. 

A Practical American English Pronunciation Course for Speakers of Hebrew 
Yael Bojarano 

(Professor Marianne Celce-Murcia, Qiairman) 

This series of lessons is a systematic pronunciation course for Israelis. 
It is based on a contrastive analysis of the phonological systems of Hebre>v 
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and English followed by an error analysis of tape recordings made by twenty 
Israelis taking a diafDStic pronunciation test. The analysis helped pinpoint 
those areas of difficulties tha': Israelis have when they learn English. The 
pronunciation lessons are designed for junior high shcool classes in Israel, 
i.e., after the students have had two years of English. At this level the 
studenjjb' proficiency in English is sufficient for the needs of the course, 
and yet it is not too late to integrate a systematic pronunciation course to 
help avoid fonnation of bad habits into the English teaching program set by 
the Ministry of Education in Israel. The lessons could also be adapted to 
the high school level, and taught as part of two out of the five English 
lessons the classes have in a week. 

An Inquiry Into Community Attitudes Towards Bilingual-Bicultural Education 

Samuel Yohannes Manna 

(Professor Thomas Gorman, Chairman) 

The notion of bi lingual-bicultural education has won wide support among 
educators, legislators, and the Spanish speaking community in the United 
' ;Lcb. The main objective of this study is to make a survey in the Pico- 
Union commuii. :y in Los Angeles of the community's attitudes towards bilingual- 
is' bicu' iralism and bilingual education. 

in the final analysis, this study has the goal of determining the desira- 
b:.xity of a bilingual education program in the Pico-Union community. In the 
process of the study, community input is regarded as an important aspect in 
oruv.. 10 ci.cit relevant information regarding such a program. 

Toward a Sys teratization of English Modals 

Ka/ "ll.n Haanah 

(Prolc:.:.ov Marianne Celce-Murcia, Chairman) 

This thesis is an exploration of the English modals with an eye to cate- 
gorizing their meanings in such a way as to be useful to the teacher of English 
as a second language. The mechods of exploration include reviewing the existing 
literature on modals, analysis of a spoken and a written corpus of languages 
ard two context sensitive tests of proposed meaning categories. 

The investigation yielded the following broad categories of meanings for 
the modals. These are explained more fully in chapters two and three. 

Epistemic (probability) - must, shcu^^ ought to. 

may, might, could 
Ability - can, could, be able to 

Prediction - will, going to (gonna), would 

Willingness (volition) - will, going to, would 

Habitual action - will, would 

Hypothetical situation - would, coulJ 

Permission - can, could, may 

Necessity (obligation' must, should, have to (hafta) , ought to, (have) 
got to (got 
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Request . win, would, can, could 



The study concluded with some suggestions fo'r th - teacher of Pnoi^ u 
a second language and so.e ques tions'fhat .ay .erit funirr Lplorafl^n' 

■ AltiIudes_jind^E^ 
Judith Tanka 

(Professor Evelyn Hatch, Chairman) 

The principal instrument of inquiry was an orininal attimn. . . • 
tron, the personal experience of the author informants and 

to a^^:t?h""r;To;a:ro"„"of:ri::;[:a^„r.r.^:;'i:; 't-i-; -n^r 

data\'„""rL"„rb,c\"S.-i'i,'';h""r'='' ' d-stionnai re and 

Infile p-di£ If T 

sh;«:dX°rt'h:\:r:r:if d1r„o\"' ^:re"th'" = " " questionnaire 

54 items. Ar.as of cuuSre ^hich e L.t -H 'l ??"'" """" 36 of the 

croups uere disj,i«„l = j ""'^J . " t>.-d different attitudes from the two 
we?e gi^en ^"es^fo"^ for their use in the ESL elassroom 

I 

Nobuko Sugamoto 

(Professor Russell N. Campbell, Chainnan) 

Aniong the most persistent mistakes made by Japanese leaminn English is 

^h-s^— :\e^^,-%T2L-::;Le- 

.i.ffren-L'^pt^:- r-n^Hsh" Z^.l^:' ^Z^^l^^^ ^ thTe^ts ^ 

Ji^j°?;:h ::*':ounrvV-:n%^:::t":f„'j;,=- :r"i" 'f- t^<^'"^- 

nongeneric are n.nextstent in .''TilZi^X^r^^TlZ^l^- 
divergent concepts of countability in Japanese and Enelish. ""s^l"" 
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Pnai^.^ Japanese countabUity is not^Jat/gorical constraint on a noun. In 
English It IS basically a lexical ^^reM a noun. Both languages have Tn 
common a concept of countability ..:^b;;;f to physical divisibility of objects 
and to the specificity of concepts. English also has other features ?hat de- 
termine noun countability such as substance and collective mass. 

centrSes'nn^nn''?" concludes with nine points of contrast, each of which con- 
centrates on one learning problen.. The.se contrasts are utilized in the chapter 
on error prediction and analysis. The n.aterial used in the analysL was coUected 
from compositions anc utterances produced by Japanese students Z ^ '^^^'^ 

sample lesson for introducing the use of noncountable nouns is also i^^luSed. 

Audiovisual Media in Tea c hing English as a Foreign Language 
Nora Elena Villoria 

(Professor Evelyn R. ilatch, Chairman) 

i.h Jpn! P'""^^'^^ involves the development of audiovisual materials to be usrd 
with Venezuelan university students at the intermediate level of English iVn 
fo^rL'ch'^"^" Of the English. verb were planned and'^^l-auli^o- 
Ies"ons is ^hp ^"^/^^^.^^^^ produced, ^-main feature of each of these 
exerci.ses ^ '° introduce dialogs, grammar explanations and 

A description of how the materials were created and how they should be 

de:elop"their n a'^""" ^'^^^"^ ^^^^ ^^o^^inMy help o^h^r teachers 

develop their own audiovisual materials. 

An evaluation of these lessons is also described. This will be carried 
out in an English class for university students in Venezuela. The lessons 
however, can be modified and adapted to different learning situations 

~ ^^""^{"f Acquisitio n of Ten Syntactic Structure s and Grammatical Morphemes 
by an Adult S econ^J ^u-j^ earner; Some Me -F h o dol ogical I mp 1 i gSl^r -^^^^^^^^ 

Rina Gal Shapira 

(Professor Evelyn Hatch, Chairman) 

This study is a report of a longitudinal observational study of one 
Spanish-speaking adult learning English as a second language in a "natural- 
environment. In addition an account is given of a small-scale experiment 
in eliciting speech conducted with the same .subject. The acquisition of 
ten syntactic structures and grammatical morphemes of English was researched 
Four, research questions were asked: (1) Is there evidence for Lnguage ac- 
quisition in the traditional sense of acquisition of grammar? If sf f21 
What IS the subject's order of acquisition? (3) Is there a difference n 
performance between the observational and eliciied ata? If s 4) wha ' 
are the implications of this difference? 

Three sets of observational data were collected by means of "conversati nn 
qu'^^L'n w::%^ ^ P--'^' contrary to^^^^atfons no ^ 

^ons^^L^W Oue's\ionl2l\'"' °' structures and morphemes studied, 

ucnsequenn.y Question (2) became impertinent, fhhnje measures for eliciting 
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speech were used: the Bilingual Syntax Measure, Tmitation and Translation. A 
Small number of differences in performance between spontaneous and elicited 
speech were ^depicted, which were found to be controlled by the measures usea. 
Since the controls built into the me.'\sures did not affect the results signifi- 
cantly, the validity of the measures is not challenged. However, it is 
strongly advised not to abandon the ''conversation-interview" technique for 
da^a collection, since thaf seems to be the only way to elicit speech which 
is most characteristic of the subject's performance. As it has been revealed 
in this study, the subject did not acquire the graTiunar of English. Still a 
great improvement has been^'noticed in th^e subject^s "fluency" '^r communicative 
skills. This could not have been shown in the event that only speech eliciting 
measures were used. 

Devreloping Communicative Competence in Ir.teimediate CSL Learners 
Carolyn Feuille 

(Professor Diane Larsen Freeman, Chairman) 

The purpose of this study was to develop the communicative competence of 
intermediate level, academic ESL students. Communicative competence involves 
acquiring not only the linguistic skills^of a language, but also the pragmatic 
elements, as well as knowing how to use these skills iri various contexts. 

A communicative curriculum was designed to enhance the oral communication 
skills of intermediate ESI students. The ^laterials and techniques were tested 
in an English 33A class at UCLA. During, the study the subjects received regular 
instruction in linguistic skills, intc-vated with various communicative activi- 
ties conducted both in the classroom and in the local environi^ient . All the 
communicative activities required sharing of new information and provided 
opportunities for students to use their English skills to communicate. Pro- 
cedures for the activities are included. 

The primary means of evaluating the communicative curriculum was an 
affective questionnaire which was administered at the end of the ten-week 
instruction period. In addition a pre- and post-tes:t were administered to 
the subjects to determine the improvement in their communicative competence 
during the study. The results of the evaluation indicate that most of the 
materials were successful in terms of interest, improving Englif^, and use- 
fulness in learning about the local environment end American lire. The test- 
ing results indicate that the subjects* ability to communicate In English 
increased during the ten-week period. It is concluded that this improvement 
in communicative skills can be attributed partly to the students' exposure to 
the conmiunicative curriculum, although this was not verified in the study by 
means of a control group. 

Suggestions for facilitating communication in the ESL classroom and for 
further research in evaluating and testing for communicative competence have 
been provided. 

Some Problematic Grammar Areas for ESL Teachers 



Regina Irene Covitt 

(Professor Marianne Celce-Murcia, Chairman) 

This thesis attempts co define the five areas of English grammar which 
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have heen most difficult for ESL instructors to teach. The initial siep in 
loentifying these areas involved a review of grammar questions sent ir to 
English language teaching journals. A.: a further means of pinpointing gram- 
matical difficulties, interviews were conducted with twenty-five ESL teachers 
The teachers interviewed were drawn from the UCLA program, as well as from 
adult schools in the Los Angeles area. Results of the journal question review 
and teacher interviews showed the top five areas to be articles, prepositions 
phrasal verbs, conditionals, and verbals. An annotated review was made of 
the treatment these areas receive in several ESL textbooks and reference 
grammars. In addition, an annotated list is presented of other potentially ' 
helpful sources for teaching and understanding these areas. 

The InflucTifcc^of Vis uali;.ation Exercises on th e Abil itvofSppnk^^. of Englisn 
as a^J^etrond Language to IVrite with Emotional ImpacT 

Roger Dixon Peterson 

(Professor Russell N. Campbell, Chairman) 

The brair. has two major modes of processing information, om verbal and 
one imagmal. iliere are differences in the kind of process involved in each 
as well as in the. Kind of material processed. This has been examined i:- re-' 
search on brain lateralization, propositional and appcsitional thou-'h^ lang- 
uage and imagery, and psychoanalysis. " ' 

This thesis studies the relationship between imagery, language and 
creativity Wich respect tc a second language, it hyp0thesi7.es that acquisition 
may be facilitated if meaning is processed through tl<e imaginal symbolic system 
and then expres^-ed through the verbal symbolic system using the second language. 
'.^ further hyp othesizes that the U5e of imagery will produce significant positive 
ettccts in the accuracy of grammar and the creativity of expression found in 
compositions written -y second language learners. 

A treatment and a control group v.ere formed from students in a low inter- 
mediate ESL class. E3ch group wrot- five compositions during the quarter The 
treatment group used a special visualization exercise to assist them -in exploring 
the topic they were to write about; the control group thought about their topic 
Compositions were scored for emotional impact and grammar. There were no sig- 
nificant differences between groups; the visualization exercises produced no 
measurable e .fects. However, some anecdotal evidence lends :.uppo7-t to the idea 
that imagery may be of some use in facilitating second langaage production. 

Suff ^.ent theoretical , and empirical evidence exists to merit further 
oyaminat-.on of the relationship between language and imagery. More resea--h 
is ueeued or^ the nature of rigut hemisphere (^maginal) processing and how thi<^ 
can be developed. New visual techniques are needed for testing hypoth'-ses 
single theoretical approach is capable of fully exploring this rleld of' 
study; utilization of the whole spectrum of approaches is encouraged. 

Markedness and ti.e Usage of Comparatives 

Donna Adrienne Ssensalo 

(Professor Marianne Celce-Murcia, Chairman) 

This study examines the ro'e of markedness theory in the selection of 
comparative adjectives. Of particular inporiinco is the identification of 
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conditions or rules that govern the choice of marked and unmarked comparatives 
and which, when properly applied, can improve the ESI student^s usage of these 
structures. 

Markedness theory, as defined at the outset of the paper, refers to the 
degree of flexibility dcnipnstrated by a linguistic structure in diverse environ- 
ments. This definition is applied to four groups of comparatives, identified 
here as comparatives of perception, evaluation, measurement and emotion. Those 
comparatives which belong to the measurement of perception categories are re- 
ferred to as being unmarked or marked; those from the evaluation and emotive 
groups are designated as being either positive or negative. 

Past experiments demonstrating the workings of markednesS; theory are 
reviewed with Iho purpose of isolating several semantic, syntactic and situa- 
tional factors that are potentially important in makijig a decision involving 
the use of comparatives. One of these factors- -that concerning the relative 
incompatibility of the marked- morpheme less with negatively prefixed compara- 
tives--is subsequently tested in a supplementary experiment. 

The bulk of the study, however, involves the categorization and analysis 
of spontaneous and prepared discourse containing comparatives extracted from 
The White House Trans c^I j;ts and 5roin television and magazine advertisements. 
The statements extracted are scrutinized so that conditions making one part- 
icular co,'i;parative 'more suitable than its ma,rked or unmarked counterpart can 
be isolated. Iv this section, five tendencies affecting the choice of a marked- 
ness value are identified, as are reasons affecting the choice of a marked, 
rather than unmr.rked comparative in advertisements. 

In the final portion r. the paper, general teachih^g' suggestions reflecting 
the abovj findings are offered. 

\. 

Con versational Analysi.^ and Us Relevance t^vthe Teaching of English as a Se c o n d 
Language ^ ^ 

Irene M. Daden 

(Professor Clifford H. i^iator, Chairmai.) 

This thesis represents an overview of, and an introduction to, conversa- 
tional analysis, a new field, of inquiry on which fow publications have appeared 
in print as yet. Since liSL teachers and textbook writers are relatively un- 
aware of the existence of conversational analysis and consequently are ignorant 
of the rules that prevail in conversational interaction (other than the intui- 
tively obvious ones), and -since the published literature in the field is extremely 
scarce, this thesis is meant to acquaint teachers and textbook >/riters with, 
some of the rules of conversation as weU as to point out new directions for 
further research and teacher training. 

|: This project is based on the published literature and on unpublished 
materials on the subject matter, on lecture notes and tapes from courses 
taken and audited over the past year, and on some of the author's own work 
in conversational ai.alysis. The cited excerpts from conversations werv. gleaned 
from the various publications, from lectures, from the author's collection, 
and from student transcriptions of conversations for seminar purposes. The 
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topics of the structure of conversation discussed are: the tum-takin^; system, 
the sequencing unit ^'adjacency pair," the overall structure of conversation, 
and the repair system. However, none of them can be treated exhaustively with- * 
in the scope of this thesis. The last chapter suggests applications of some of. 
the findings to the teaching of English as a second language but leaves methods 
and teaching techniques open for further study and research. 

The Use of Two Observation Instruments in S uper vised ESL Teaching .* 
Kathleen McMillan Bailey 

(Professor Marianne Celce-Murcia, Chairman) 

This study was undertaken to determine v/hether student teachers trained 
in the use of the HSL Observation Instrument would show significantly greater 
improvement in their teaching behavior than student teachers exposed to a less 
structured, sel f--enerated observation instrument. 

The UCLA section of ESL 380-K (Supervised vStudent Teaching) was divided 
into a control group and an experimental group for treatment. The experimental 
group was given a training program of observation and evaluation using the ESL 
Observation Instrument. The control group developed the Observation/Feedback 
Procedure, which involved participant observation. Both groups of subjects were 
surveyed to gain affective information about the two instruments. 

Before and after the treatment the student teachers were videotaped teach- 
ing mini-lessons to foreign student:^. The videotaped lei^sons were randomized 
and presented to a panel of six raters. Three raters used the ESL Observation 
Instrument to evaluate the lessons, ^nd three used a global five-point scale 
of ;.-.^acher effectiveness. The Mann-Whitney U Test was employed to determine 
t^? /el of significance of the results. In analyzing the data no significant 
diftei. Kcs '•'e'^^e found between the teaching behavior of the two groups. 

As a corollary uO this research, the UCLA/TESL faculty members were sur- 
veyed to detevi^.ine the strengthSv and weaknesses of the ESL Observation Instru- 
ment. Their suggestions and those of the research subjects were used in revising 
the :instr'aiiient , which is presented in the appendices. 



